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Next Month 


w What are the things chil- 
dren ask questions about 
and what can we do to 

vide them with the ki 

environment that will on 
ulate questioning and the 
finding of answers? The 
content of next month’s 
issue will present some an- 
swers to this question. 


“Wherein Lies Security?” 
by Dr. Edward Liss dis- 
cusses the things that give 
security to individuals and 
the effects of “security” 
upon the development of 
inquiring minds. Basic on 
sumptions in mnewspa 
comics children hanld he 
helped to recognize are dis- 
cussed by Lawrence Kessell. 
How the interest and in- 
telligence of children were 
stimulated through an un- 
usual type of religious edu- 
cation is described by 
Kathleen Ammerman. Amy 
DeMay describes the many 
learning opportunities avail- 
able in everyday experience 
with numbers, and Bernice 
Bryan’s article, ‘““Six-Year- 
Olds Question Their Envi- 
ronment,” describes experi- 
ences in natural and physi- 
cal science as explored by 
young children. 


Arnold Gesell’s story of 
the New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, child care center in- 
troduces a series describing 
community activities in be- 
half of young children. 
Other stories will follow in 
the May issue. 


EXTRA COPIES — Orders 
for reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 
Law Reporter Printing 
Company, Washington, 
D. C., by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 
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Will their world be? 











Some Prollems We Gace 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE ASSOCIATION for Childhood Edu- 

cation has given considerable thought to some of the problems 

facing education today and has stated some beliefs concerning them. 
These problems and beliefs, after study and revision by A.C.E. members, 
will become resolutions emphasizing areas to which the Association 
through its Branches and general program will give special attention dur- 
ing the next two years. In preliminary form they are: 


First, there is the problem of taking care of the children. Shall it be a 
shared responsibility, and by whom shall it be shared? Is it the responsi- 
bility of the federal government or of each community? We believe that 
each family, each community, each state and each nation bears a joint 
responsibility for the care of its children, and that the degree of sharing 
this responsibility should be in proportion to the ability of each to assume it. 
We live in a world community and each nation bears an increasing re- 
sponsibility to every other nation to help in the care of the children. 
No child can be healthy unless all children are healthy, no child can be 
well fed unless all children are well fed, and no child can be free unless 
all children are free. 


There is the problem of what we shall teach. Shall the emphasis be 
upon mass acquisition of muscular, academic and technical skills, or upon 
finding, using, and developing individual abilities? We believe that every 
individual has potentialities through which, with intelligent guidance, 
effective skills, desirable habits, and socially constructive attitudes can be 
developed, contributing to the growth of the individual and to the com- 
mon good. 


The third problem has to do with the education of teachers. Shall teach- 
ers be considered the transmitters of traditions and subject matter, or the 
guardians of the future entrusted with the present responsibility of develop- 
ing our human resources? We believe that existing programs of teacher 
education need reevaluation and revision with the emphasis upon teachers 
and children as people, sharing experiences that promote the maximum 
development of both. 


There is the problem of improving ways and means of living and 
working together. Shall we evolve more effective social techniques through 
changing social attitudes? We believe in the ability of every individual to 
grow in social sensitivity, in social imagination, and in social knowledge, 
and through this growth to develop improved ways of living and working 
with others, regardless of differences. 
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HEN THERE IS THE PROBLEM OF LIVING IN A world at war and 
F vtecning for life in a world at peace. Shall we attempt, even in 

wartime, to provide for all children adequate protection, intelligent | 
participation, and balanced perspective? We reaffirm the action taken at | fp 
the 1942 Annual Meeting of the Association for Childhood Education in 
adopting “A Policy on Young Children and the War” (CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, May 1942) and shall seek new ways of implementing this 
policy in 1943 and in the peace to follow. 

There are many ways of viewing the problems education faces today. The 
We can ignore them and resist efforts to solve them. We can “let George i 
do it.” We can moan the fate that brought them upon us and do nothing ona 
about them, or we can set to work to solve them as best we can, bit by bit. log: 
Through participating with others in the solving of common problems, 5 of: 
we gain new perspectives on them. A problem shared can be a problem task 
solved. aad 

About this J i 
ddue ken 
R. PLANT SAYS THAT THE PROBLEMS TEACHERS FACE today are not lem 
new ones “but rather those that receive certain new emphases because Pla 
of the present situation” which is affected by two trends: crumbling Clin 

in the family structure and education’s increasing interest in acceleration 
and vocational training. Crumbling in the family structure is bringing YO 
about a shift in responsibility from the home to the school for the care tho: 
of the child. The interest in acceleration and vocational training will, if this 
increased, bring back a kind of education teachers of young children long sigt 
ago declared was unacceptable. the 

Regardless of motives stimulating post-war planning one fact, as Mr. so f 
Hymes points out, is inescapable: “The learnings, feelings, and attitudes tior 
important for making a better world after the war grow out of the daily leac 
life of the child—the way he is treated, the way he feels about the things wit 
he does, the way his teachers and parents act toward him, the way he has a lice] 
chance to behave. They depend upon the quality of what happens to each not 
child now, each day, and every day.” yea: 

Etta Rose Bailey gives us the story of how Maury School in Richmond, real 
Virginia, is organized, why it is organized as it is, and how they—parents, thre 
teachers and children—like it. Margaret McFarland answers four questions \ 
of interest to nursery school teachers. Lorraine Benner and five co-workers whi 
have prepared a kindergarten quiz of twelve questions. They would like to dre 
know how you would answer these questions. Are there others you would fiel 

F like to ask? The article by Miss Niemeyer tells the story of how she eval- chil 
uated the quality of the experiences her children were having and what she he . 
did to enrich them. to § 
HESE TEACHERS HAVE FACED SOME REALITIES, HAVE solved some th 
problems, and have enriched the quality of living. Are they helping pa 
to build the post-war world now? We believe that they are. F. M. 
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By JAMES S. PLANT 


Present Pressing Protlems 
in Childhood Education 


The basic task of the teacher of young 
children is to lead them out of the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the family into that 
of society. Certain hazards accompany this 
task—a crumbling in the family structure 
and the school’s increased interest in acceler- 
ation and vocational training. What these 
hazards mean to the teacher and the prob- 
lems they create are interpreted by Dr. 
Plant, director of the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, New Jersey. 


YOU HAVE NOW IN YOUR hands 
those who will really either win or lose 
this war. The children of today will not 
sign the peace treaty with their hands, but 
they will do so with their lives. Nothing 
so much sobers us these days as the realiza- 
tion that (with the exception of a few 
leaders) those who now fill the world 
with fear, anxiety, venture or hope were 
little children during the last war. We can- 
not forget that in the cradle and the early 
years of life this war is being fought as 
really as it is upon any field of battle or 
through any stretch of sky. 

We must consider first the ways in 
which you have always tried to serve chil- 
dren. You are educators in the primary 
field. What is implied in this term? The 
child comes to you from the family where 
he should have had certain experiences— 
to go from you to other experiences. 

From Security to Adequacy—In the 
family the child should have had security 
or what we more often call belongingness. 
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This is the place he has because of “who” 
he is. It is the unassailable position that 
he has just because of being John or Sam. 
This represents perhaps the greatest con-- 
tribution which the family makes to each 
of its members—this non-logical accept- 
ance of its members for themselves rather 
than for any of their attributes. We see 
the same thing in our religious patterns 
where we speak of God as a father and 
of His acceptance of each just because he 
is one of His children — regardless of 
what clothes or intelligence, or traits or 
possessions he might have. 

As the child goes out from the family 
he establishes himself on the basis of 
“adequacy”—of what he is or has. Now it 
is his strength, his I1.Q., his personality 
attributes that society measures. This edu- 
cation—this “leading out” from security 
to adequacy—begins as soon as the child 
goes out to play with others but it is in 
your hands that it first moves along with 
certainty and speed. The task is not finished 
with kindergarten any more than is it 
begun at nursery school but this weaning 
job is largely done during the brief years 
that the child is with you. 

From Protected to Destructive Competi- 
tion—In the family the child faces what in 
short-hand terms we might call “pro- 
tected competition.” He is asked to do 
many things, to grow, to compete, but all 
in terms of strengthening or bringing out 
his strong points. If you visit a family the 
children are trotted out to show their 
strong points, not their weak ones. But 
when the child leaves the family a new 
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situation obtains. Playmates are interested 
in what he can’t do—in his Achilles’ heel. 
If he is slow of foot they would play 
tag—anything to assure that he will be 
“it.” We could call this “destructive com- 
petition” as a short-hand term for a re- 
lationship in which the child’s weak points 
are constantly searched for. 

So once more the school is set off from 
the home; in one more way is the child 
led out (educated) from the family; once 
more you supervise a weaning process. 


’ In this matter, too, some children are well 


on their way before they come to you; nor 
is the task completed when they leave 
you but you see the major part of this 
weaning and you largely set the pace for 
its further development. 

From Personal to Social Authority— 
The infant’s adjustment to authority is to 
the authority of persons. Age counts high 
here—'“my mother is older, therefore she 
knows better.” (How soon we will hear, 
“My mother is older, therefore she doesn’t 
know so well!”) Possession counts, too— 
“I am your mother, you are my child, so 
do as I say.” : 

In personal authority we also freely use 
the love or security of which I spoke above. 
We should use love to give belonging- 
ness, but its strength and appeal tempt us 
to use it to get everything done—from 
the eating of spinach all the way to the 
possession of Cadillac cars or fur coats. 
(The modern stream-lined parent who 
would never dream of damaging the 
child’s ego with a bit of honest physical 
punishment, thinks nothing of invoking 
this deepest of human needs for each 
petty item of the day.) As the child grows 
older'this adjustment to authority becomes 
that to numbers—‘what everybody is 
doing.” Here once more is a problem of 
weaning, of education. 

These three illustrations are enough 
that we see childhood education as the 
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psychiatrist views the process. The child is 
“educated”—is led out from the psycho 
logical atmosphere of the family into / 
that of society. There are many activities” 
that implement this process (some of 
which we will discuss later) but the essen- 
tial thing is that the child is adjusting’ 
himself to a new milieu. This process has | 
recently been under certain special stresses | 
and for the next few years presents cer- 
tain very serious challenges to us. Perhaps 


as we discuss these we will throw more 
light on the process itself. 


Specific Hazards 


There are, first of all, a series of prob- 
lems arising from quite distressing occur- 
rences to the American family. I need no 
more than mention these as you are well 
acquainted with them. The last one hun- 
dred years have seen a rapid taking away 
of the functions of the family from that 
group. All those things that the family 
members do for each other have been 
avidly sought after by other agencies. This 
has confused many as to the future of the 
family. One sees varied reactions, of which 
the more common are: 

(1) That the family as an institution is 
crumbling. The very rapidly rising divorce rate 
would seem proof of this. 

(2) That this removal of what the family 
members do leaves them freer to develop the 
whole matter of what they mean to each other— 
that the ties of affection stand more clear and 
more forthright for not being cluttered with all 


of the items of daily living. The phenomenal 
increase in interest in psychology and all mat- 


ters having to do with human relationships | 


would seem proof of this. 


(3) That the functions of the family seemed 
to be so important a part of family life that their 
loss took with them the deeper and less tangible 
aspects of family relationships. The group that 


talks in this way understands that the affectional — 


ties of marriage and parenthood are not the same 


things as peeling potatoes and tending the fur- 


nace. But they feel that the more meaningful 
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relationships can be shown only in dosng things 
with or for people. So with the functions rapidly 


disappearing all else perforce goes too. 

(4) That there has completely disappeared 
the dignity or importance of family life. So you 
and I see many people who talk about oly rais- 
ing a family. While (at the level of verbal ex- 

ion) this is much more dramatic in women 
than in men, I see it in both sexes. There are 
much more important things to do. 

Crumbling in the Family Structure— 
One readily admits that this year and 
next will see a very rapid rise in the num- 
ber of children for whom you must care, 
and certainly they will come to you at 
more tender years. But you must see this 
as an acceleration of a process that has 
been going on for a long time. It is not 
merely a war phenomenon. Back of it lies 
essentially this confusion which people 
have as to the place of the family in their 
lives. War or no war, you have a long 
period ahead of handling children who (in 
the terms given above) are less ready for 
education than was earlier the case. 


I have said nothing about physical care 
and diet. In these matters I suppose that 
there are countless experts, within your 
group and out, who can do a better job 
than the parent does. As a matter of fact 
I, for one, happen to believe that the emo- 
tional job to be done in the family very 
much stands in the way of the carrying 
through of the habit training and caring 
tasks. What I have indicated above as the 
family task is that of providing a certain 
emotional milieu for the child. Some day 
all parents — even those with high 
1.Q.’s and excellent training—will see that. 
It is the fact that so many adults do not 
realize this, more than merely the removal 
of many parents from the daily care of the 
children, that is the disturbing and chal- 
lenging fact. 

The School’s Interest in Acceleration 
and Vocational Training—Nor are you 
assailed only from this side. The milieu 
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into which you send the child—the school 
—is itself in the grip of new preoccupa- 
tions. If you and I think of the educational 
process as an experience in emotional 
growth we must look with considerable 
concern upon the school’s changing in- 
terests. This is not said in criticism. Emer- 
gency situations have a dreadful way of 
imposing their demands upon us. The 
challenge to us is not only that of attempt- 
ing to influence present trends in the 
upper reaches of education but also that 
of altering our methods to meet those 
changes which actually occur. 

The war has suddenly pressed upon 
American education the task of a vast voca- 
tional training. This is probably tempo- 
rary. The schoolroom as a place where 
people live together probably will return. 
But for these present years the acceleration 
of the curriculum and the preparation of 
young people for a particular sort of job 
will fill the school’s mind. This is going 
to affect you in two ways: 

(1) I assume that it is an important part of 
your task to develop through the school some- 
thing of the spirit that underlies your work. 
You have already seen that I feel that you 
work at a critical point in the emotional adjust- 
ments of the child and that you are in the 
strategic position to show to the rest of the 
school people what education really is—the 
“leading out” of the child from the family into 
the adjustments of a social environment. At 
best this is a difficult task, particularly as school 
people would rather look upon you as a group 
that “gets the child ready” for the real process 
of cramming down his throat a lot of academic 
material. But this is all the more difficult in a 
time when the schools are so preoccupied with 
vocation training. 

(2) There is the second difficulty that, if our 
present emergency lasts for much longer, you too 
will be asked to do your bit toward vocational 
training. This, at the moment, seems ludicrous. 
You have laboriously pushed reading and num- 
bers into the first grade area and, in places, to the 
second grade. There is a certain real threat that 
these will be pushed back upon you. I don’t 
believe that you will be asked to teach reading 
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but, unless I am very much mistaken, there is 
every possibility that you will be expected to do 
much more than you are now doing in the matter 
of preparing the child for symbolic thinking. 


What This Means to the Teacher 


If now we turn to the basic questions 
which you particularly face, it is not that 
they are new ones but rather those that 
receive certain new emphases because of 
the present situation. I have attempted to 
set down something of the fundamental 
relationship of childhood education to the 
home out of which it leads the child and 
to the school toward which it turns him. 
I would be suspicious of any view that at 
this moment saw a bursting light of sud- 
den discoveries and new approaches. This 
is not to decry change and growth, there 
will unquestionably develop decidedly new 
views as to the meaning of childhood 
education. But we must thoroughly test 
the extent to which present problems force 
merely a restatement of our fundamental 
conception of our task. As I see it there are 
three areas in which we face challenge. 

The first has to do with your relation- 
ship to the family experience from which 
the child comes. There is going to be a 
rapid swing toward the mother’s going 
to work and toward her turning over the 
child to you. As I have said, one is not 
half as worried about this as over what 
lies back of it—the failure to see the chal- 
lenge and the importance of family life. 
It is because of this latter point that the 
kindergarten will have quite as difficult 
problems to meet as will the nursery 
school. Admittedly, the nursery school will 
have a great number of new children clam- 
oring at its gates but the kindergarten will 
feel the impact of the weaning problem 
because this is not merely the matter of 
parents having less time at home but 
of their wanting to have less time at home. 

If the mother sees many things as being 
more important than the training of the 
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child (in the sense that I earlier defined 
this) then it is pretty rough on the child 
to force the mother to stay at home. The 
task of dignifying family life—of showing 
its basic importance, challenge and inter 
est—is a long-term one in which I hope 
that you will take your part. | 

But it is not primarily your task. You 
must meet the situation as you find it and 
do the best job you can with the « 
children who come to you. This me 
that they will be less socialized when hey 
come to you and that the weaning process 
which I have called “education” must be! 
much more slowly and carefully done 
than in the earlier years. In other words, 
you are to see a great deal more insecurity, 
less readiness for destructive competition, 
and less “quittance” with personal author- 
ity, than has been the case. These family 
needs you will have to provide consider- 
ably yourselves. 

In the early days of the kindergarten 
there was triumph upon triumph as each 
year saw the kindergarten a more integral 
part of the school system. So much of this 
was dependent upon everyone’s realiza- 
tion of the grand job you do in helping 
the child to get ready for school! Have you 
been doing as good a piece of work in 
getting the school ready for the child? 
I have the impression that in its earliest 
years the kindergarten movement invited 
many changes in American education; that 
as the kindergartens became a part of the 
educational system they became less effec- 
tive in this leadership; and that the nursery 
school or preschool group has considerably 
more vigorously taken up this task. 

Obviously I consider the matter of aca- 
demic learning in the school as quite sec- 
ondary to the process of being educated— 


of being led out from the emotional con- | 


notations of the family pattern. Teachers 


up through about the third or fourth 
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grade fairly clearly realize this. If this is 
an overly optimistic statement, that doesn’t 
spoil the main point,—that at least from 
the fourth grade on, the American school 
feels that its major task is the imparting 
of academic or vocational items. 

You are too busy to embark on a crusade 
but if we know that the schools need to 
recognize that within their walls children 
are learning to live together and if we 
know that during these present years the 
schools are going to stress vocational train- 
ing more than ever, then the slow matter 
of helping American education to get its 
bearings, becomes tragically important. 

What methods you wish to employ are 
not to be discussed here. I feel very 
strongly that when and as you are accepted 
ky the school system as an integral part of 
it, your responsibility to bring about 
change within it, increases. Your method 
changes, that’s true. As outsiders you are 
more free to criticize. As outsiders it is a 
“fair part of the game” that you tear away 
at concepts and methods. Once accepted 
within the system you find it terribly easy 
to be lulled into an acceptance of the 
status quo, in fear that, in criticizing, you 
will pull down the whole house on your 
own heads. 

Important as this matter would be in 
any year, you must see that 1943 bids 
fair to return American education to a 
structure which you declared unacceptable 
a long time ago. If you don’t vigorously 
speak up you will find yourselves back in 
a house that has no room for the purposes 
and ideals for which you stand. Just the 
fact that you have relatively small respon- 
sibility in the matter of imparting academic 
material leaves you quite free to be the 
one part of the whole educational system 
that can show the great extent to which 
the total process is one of emotional as 
well as intellectual development. 
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Three Problems Demanding Attention 


There are three other matters that press 
themselves, though here (more than in the 
matters just discussed) you can expect con- 
siderable help from others in the educa- 
tional system. 

The first of these has to do with the 
research that must be done in the field of 
symbolization. The whole intellectual 
process is essentially that of dealing with 
symbols. It will be an exciting day when 
American education realizes that while it 
bends its back to years of labor in enrich- 
ing the child’s experiences with symbolic 
thinking, it does so in sublime disregard 
of the fact that the whole process of con- 
ditioning the child to symbolic thinking 
occurs before the child enters school and 
at the hands of a thoroughly untrained 
personnel. We have expensive campaigns 
to bring the child to us in good physical 
shape; we are making progress in getting 
over all of these matters of proper emo- 
tional background and growth. Why have 
the schools continued their complete pre- 
occupation with symbolic thinking with- 
out ever a moment's interest in the child 
under six who has by that time set all of 
his initial patterns in the use of symbols? 

I am sure that many of the problems 
under the general heading of retardation, 
the non-academic child, and difficulties 
with reading or arithmetic have their 
answer here. Obviously this matter belongs 
more to the kindergartner than to the 
grade teacher, and much more to the 
nursery school group than to the kinder- 
gartner. If, over these coming years, you 
can give to education clear and honest pic- 
tures of how the child starts to use sym- 
bols, you would have made a great con- 
tribution to American education—one to 
save much in both money and sorrow. 

The second of these particular problems 
has to do with the concept of readiness. 
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American education has become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that it is difficult 
for a child to learn anything efficiently 
until he is “ready” to learn it. Indeed this 
word “readiness” is on each one’s tongue. 
* But American education is still stubbornly 
sure that readiness is very largely a function 
of maturation. With many of us matura- 
tion was itself measured by achievement— 
we were “ready” to do division as soon as 
we had learned multiplication. Then the 
schools got the bright new toy of intelli- 
gence tests and thought the child “ready” 
for division when he had a mental age 
(intellectual age) of 115 months. This 
didn’t meet all of the problems so that 
the schools have avidly gone after chrono- 
logical age and then emotional maturity 
(age) as matters against which to cali- 
brate readiness. 


And if I say that in this they are wrong 
I mean that I suspect that they are wrong. 
Over the coming years we are going to 
recognize that the learning of the child is 
very largely determined by certain prob- 
lems which he is working out within him- 
self. What these problems are we are only 
beginning to guess. How their working 
out affects the problem of readiness we 
haven't the slightest idea. 

Two pictures may help a little. When 
the house-wife goes to market, basket on 
arm, she does not choose from all the 
articles there in terms of their allurements 
but rather in terms of her own menu and 
the number of people at home. If she 
came to buy broccoli you might get her to 
buy Brussels’ sprouts but you can’t do 
even that if the people at home just don’t 
like Brussels’ sprouts. What she takes 
from the market is determined by what 
she wants. 

Or another picture. How many times 
have we given a child or an adult some 
bit of information to seem to have it fall 
on deaf ears? Each of us could remember 
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having said the same words twenty-five - 
different times and to have the listener, — 
on the twenty-sixth time say, “Why didn’t — 
you ever tell me that before?” I can’t say 
to you that this experience is not depend- © 
ent on maturation because I don’t know. 
I can say that I think that maturation plays — 
some part but that it is very far from being | 


the most important factor. 


Here a vast field of research opens up | 
before us. What are the problems which — 
the child is working out within himself | 
and in what ways do their partial solutions © 
make him “ready” for such and such 
experiences? Are there perhaps times in 
each one of us when our preoccupation — 
with problems within us mean that we 


are not “ready” for amy imposed knowl- 
edge? Are there times when we are so 
satisfied with the working through of these 
internal stresses that, like the comfortably 


over-stuffed animal, we have no interest in — 


further acquisition? 

The whole matter of readiness is one 
that stretches all through life and you will 
be working shoulder to shoulder with the 
entire teaching profession in this matter. 
However, there are a number of reasons 
why you can make contributions here that 
are beyond the ability of those in the 
higher grades. The youthfulness of your 
material and its freshness to the task of 
learning symbols are perhaps the two 
main reasons. 

A third matter I have talked so much 
about that perhaps for many of you it is 
a weary repetition. It remains, however, 


important enough to bear statement once — 


more. This has to do with the method by 
which we will move forward in these 


various fields of which I have spoken. I 
am pretty sure—I have to guess because I © 


wasn't there—that a very long time ago 
there was the first time that two persons 
discussed the future of the human race. 
One of these thought that progress would 
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be a function of opportunity; of favorable 
environment; of planned economy; of 
proper methods, curriculum, arrangements. 
The other thought that growth would be 
some kind of compelling drive from 
within the individual, that progress would 
be only as each individual grew and de- 
veloped. Down through the ages these 
two philosophies have battled, the differ- 
ence flaring at different times in church 
and state, in school and home. Where is 
the Kingdom of God? 

It is not to define Democracy entirely 
if I say that it is that form of governance 
which is the expression of those who be- 
lieve that progress really comes only as 
each individual grows. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that posterity will look back upon 
these years as being once more that time 
when there flared the bitter fire between 
these two philosophies. We must have 
armies and armaments, but if you don’t 
see that the battle for Democracy goes on 
in each kindergarten and each nursery 
school then we surely lose both this war 
and the so-called peace that will follow. 
Have you your faith in methods, in cur- 
ricula; is it in so many calories or such 





and such school materiél that can be pro- 
vided, that the battle is to be won? Or can 
we say as the Chinese poet, Wang Wei, 
said three thousand years ago: 

I am old, 

Nothing interests me now. 

Moreover, I am not very intelligent 

And my ideas 

Have never travelled further than my feet. 

I know only my forest, 

To which I always come back. 

You ask me, 

What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 

As she goes on down the road, 

After having asked me the way. 


In the Pacific, on the anxious reaches 
of Russia, over the hot sands of Northern 
Africa struggle the shock troops. And, just 
as important, are their bases of supply, the 
armaments that can be forged, the taxes 
that are paid. But the real battle goes on 
in your soul and mine. Have we our faith 
in these things, in the easy accomplishment 
of methods and curriculum, better build- 
ings and food or does it patiently and 
firmly lie in “the song of each little girl 
as she goes on down the road after having 
asked us the way?” 


Legislative lems 


NEW FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BILL (S. 637) has been introduced in the 

Senate by Mr. Thomas of Utah. It is a “keep-the-schools open” bill and if this 

theme is stressed to congressmen and senators, it may have a more favorable 
end than S. 1313. This bill would authorize an appropriation of $200,000,000 for 
teachers’ salaries to be apportioned among the states for payment of teachers to keep 
the schools open, employ additional teachers, raise substandard salaries of teachers 
and adjust teachers’ salaries to meet rising living costs. 

A second provision of the bill would authorize $100,000,000 to equalize public 
school opportunities among and within the states. The first section of this bill makes 
clear that “no department, agency or officer of the United States shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any school or state educational agency.” (See note 


page 336.) 


SNATOR CLAUDE PEPPER OF FLORIDA INTRODUCED A BILL authorizing $54,- 

000,000 for the next six years to set up kindergartens and nursery schools. 

A total of fcur million dollars would be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943; six million for 1944; eight million for 1945; ten million for 1946; 
twelve million for 1947, and fourteen million for 1948. 
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W hat can we do today to build a post-war 
world where justice and equal opportunity 
for all will be more than a shibboleth and 
an empty phrase? What opportunities must 
we provide the children and what must be 
the nature of our planning for them if in 
growing up they are to develop the attitudes 
and feelings necessary for seeing the com- 
mon good and working with others to 
attain it? Mr. Hymes, former editor of 
“Progressive Education” and now director 
of Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, faces these questions realistically 
and suggests some answers. 


IF TWENTY YEARS from now demo- 
cratic citizens are not again to be on 
the defensive, parents and teachers must 
do a job of education today that goes 
deeper than anything the homes and the 
schools have yet undertaken. Together we 
must help a generation to grow that will 
meet the demands of the world of to- 
morrow. It will be a world where dogmas 
will not work, a world where no one per- 
son’s insight will be keen enough to pro- 
vide the answers. 

When the fighting stops, if indeed it 
does stop in all places at one time, the 
fundamental problems will still be un- 
solved. Feeding humanity, housing all 
people decently, improving human rela- 
tionships, restoring family life—in every 
area there will be overwhelming problems 
with unknown solutions. Only people who 
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By JAMES L. HYMES, JR, 


have learned to care for each other—who 
feel that human beings everywhere are a 


part of themselves—will see the problems 
and opportunities. Only those able to think 
together—those who feel that that is the 
right way to do things—will be able to 
get things done. Only those who can look 


at the world afresh—who feel free to ex- 


periment and to test things by how they 
work out for all people—will be able to 
find the answers. 

These learnings and feelings and atti- 
tudes do not depend upon the quantity of 
school courses nor upon their content. 
They do not come out of special war studies 
nor even out of the discussions of the post- 
war period. They are not something that 
only the more mature minds in high school 
and college can grasp. They grow out of 
the daily life of the child—the way he is 
treated, the way he feels about the things 
he does, the way his teachers and parents 
act toward him, the way he has a chance 
to behave. They depend on the quality of 
what happens to each child now, each day 
and every day, from the youngest in the 
nursery to the oldest in college. They de- 
pend upon the steady growth in all chil- 
dren of confidence both in themselves 
and in other people. 

The real war job of parents and teachers 
is to make this growth possible. It means 
for one thing, that child life must be so 
planned that at every stage of develop- 
ment he feels that he can do things for 
himself and be himself. It means having 
zippers he can zip rather than buttons he 
cannot button. It means having a toilet 
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seat he can sit on with comfort rather 
than a big one that frightens him. It 
means having steps by the wash bowl so 
that he can wash himself rather than 
always having to wait for someone else 
to do it. Itc means a little extra time when 
he first tries to lace his shoes. It means 
having blocks to build with, paints he can 
smear, and a room that can get dirty, and 
a place for his things. 

At six it means having other things to 
do instead of reading, which he can’t do. 
It means having friendly teachers who 
appreciate and praise and react to the 
things that he cares about, rather than 
austere people who minimize his interests 
and enthusiasms. It means having a chance 
to say how his day will be spent—a 
planning time when he can work out 
what part of it will be for reading, what 
part for the chores that must be done, 
what part for playing out-of-doors. 

At ten it means such a simple thing 
as a word of praise when he has tried his 
best and done everything that a ten-year- 
old could do. It means having people let 
him be ten and not blame him because 
he doesn’t stay as clean or say the nice 
things a sixteen-year-old would. 

It means, for a second thing, opportuni- 
ties to develop a positive feeling for the 
other fellow. It means two-year-olds using 
the same sand or the same junglegym. 
At four it means taking turns instead of 
swinging all he wants to. Still later it 
means jobs to do where all work together 
because no one can do them alone. At six, 
for example, it means schools to go to 
which will prize thoughtfulness more than 
obedience—work places where children 
are free to talk together, to play together, 
where they are not isolated from each 
other by nailed-down desks and rules 
against whispering. It means having les- 
sons to do where abilities can be pooled 
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rather than being pitted one against the 
other, each striving for favor that only a 
few can attain. It means creating-an atmos- 
phere at home and at school where each 
will feel good if the group gains rather 
than when he alone excels. It means help- 
ing children to feel stronger when they 
work with others, rather than weaker be- 
cause they can’t do it alone. 

These things must be practised day in 
and day out. It doesn’t help if each must 
always stay in his seat. It doesn’t help if 
everyone must do the same thing at the 
same time—read the same pages, learn 
the same facts—competing to see who can 
do it first and best. It doesn’t help when 
children of any age, be it two or fourteen, 
must always play alone. It doesn’t help if 
children play on the same playground but 
always with the urge to beat the other fel- 
low. None of this is practice for seeing a 
common good or for wanting to work 
with other people. 


Give Them Time to Grow 


Much that we now do with children fails 
to build in them any real faith in their 
own powers. Many times we ask them to 
do things before they are able. We want 
them to stay dry sooner than they really 
can. We set times for them to give up their 
bottles, whether the time is right for 
them or not. Later, in school, we insist on 
reading even though their eye control is 
not yet that highly developed. We also 
expect the nice points of social control. 
When from the child’s point of view play- 
ing with the group and getting dirty are 
the only things that matter, we fuss about 
keeping clean and coming home on time 
and not saying “ain't.” Sometimes we 
speak of them as “naughty children”; 
sometimes we just feel that they are bad. 
But each time that we demand and they 
can’t, they feel a little less able. : 
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Sometimes we do the very opposite— 
hold them back long after they are ready 
to go ahead. Our own standards and fears 
get in the way, robbing the one-year-old 
of the thrill of climbing the steps, the 
five-year-old of setting the table, the eight- 
year-old of riding his own bike to school. 
The pressure of time on us makes us im- 
patient when the toddler wants to feed 
himself, and our standards interfere when 
the six-year-old hammers. We want the 
nail to go in so straight that he just can’t 
succeed. 

At home and at school for many chil- 
dren the next step toward growing up is 
always a little delayed. Our whole way of 
living gives children less and less impor- 
tant things to do. They come from homes 
where a switch turns on the lights, where 
water flows when the faucets turn, where 
the heat is in the radiator and the garbage 
disappears. When we add our own pro- 
hibitions to those of a mechanical, com- 
plex world, the result is that less and less 
often children know the thrill of doing 
something that really needs doing, and 
of having someone notice that they do it. 

For the feelings we want for tomorrow, 
childhood should be a time when one 
succeeds. For too many children there are 
too many chances to fail. They are meas- 
ured by how well they spell. They are 
seldom given any credit for being gener- 
ous or happy or handy with a tool. Prestige 
isn’t scattered enough so that children 
with various talents can feel that there is 
a place for them. We value “talky” things 
more than things we do with our hands; 
“booky” things more than things said 
with paints; “brainy” things more than 
things that are felt. 

We have thought other things more 
important than showing children that they 
are liked and that people are friendly. As 
teachers and as parents we have tended to 
be unconcerned about our human relations, 
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unaware perhaps that they build or de- 


stroy confidence in children about them. 


selves and the other people in their world. 
In infancy we -have cared more about 


feeding schedules and less about the fact — 
that a baby in his mother’s arms is learn- © 


ing something of being loved. We have 


fussed over toilet training until it becomes © 


a fight between parents and child, leaving 
one or the other feeling a failure. At three 
we have struggled most of all to get food 


into children, forgetting that eating can 
be a happy time when youngsters can 


feel good about themselves and about the 
nice people around them. As parents we 
have forgotten to laugh with our children; 
as citizens we have neglected to employ in 
our schools enough friendly people who 
not only can teach but who can give chil- 


dren a lift because they have fun and © 


can get excited about child-like things. 
Without meaning to we have left too 
many children unsure of their own posi- 
tion at home and in the classroom. We 
have let them grow up wondering whether 
most people were hostile and convinced 
that working with others was not a 
pleasant thing to do. 


The Price of Short-sighted Planning 

We are paying a price for not planning 
better, for in being casual about these 
small things in childhood we have let 
grow the roots of isolationism and of the 
prejudices that breed Fascism. Grown-ups, 
treated this way in childhood, see graft in 
the city hall or someone sick down the 
street, but do nothing about it. Privately 
they think a new playground would be 
good or that a traffic light at that bad 
corner would help, but they do nothing. 

Grown-ups saw Hitler rise. They saw 
Japan invade China. They saw jobs of all 
kinds that needed doing—evil to be fought, 
lacks to be made up, minor and major 
repairs—but they felt too small and cared 
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too little to do anything about them. They 
had become isolationists from the affairs 
of their neighbor, their community, their 
world because little by little they had 
become persuaded that what they did really 
didn’t matter. Too many small failures 
along the way, too little satisfaction from 
knowing that they had done things well, 
had drained their faith in themselves and 
in the importance of what they did. 
Some few, more unsure, even feel happy 
that Hitler happened. They wanted a 
leader who would assure them of the things 
they wanted most to know—that they 
were needed, that they belonged, that there 
were things for them to do. Feeding them 
praise and emotional warmth Hitler made 
up for the success and friendship they had 
missed. Unhappy themselves, they were 
hostile toward others; the time had come 
when ordinary satisfactions in jobs, at 
home, in decent civic life no longer made 
up for all the hurts they felt, and an un- 
scrupulous leader could use their hostility 
for destructive ends. People were threats 
to them. They could only feel safe when 
other people were hurt. Some were so 
uncertain of themselves that they had to 
tear others down physically to feel 
strong; some only had to hate; none of 


them could trust all people at home and 
abroad and feel easy doing it. 


The Present Opportunity 

A post-war world of justice and equal 
opportunity for all to grow cannot be built 
on such bases as these. Instead, there must 
be a climate of opinion and feeling that is 
generous because it is confident, that is 
cooperative because it is strong and trust- 
ful. Homes now and schools now can do 
just this, if they can see that the future 
they want is made, not spectacularly, but 
in today’s very small happenings. We now 
know enough about children so that we 
need not starve them, either for the per- 
sonal satisfactions their own self-respect 
feeds on or for the social opportunities that 
allow cooperation to grow. Equally impor- 
tant with what we know, we have enough 
decency in us as adults so that if we 
see the importance of it we can be human 
with children: we can be warm and ap- 
preciative, we can be happy and trustful. 
Having good feelings about children and 
letting these feelings show at home and 
at school, we can help them to feel good 
about themselves and about people. At 
cradles, sandboxes and at school work 
tables we can make a post-war world now 
where people will count—all people. 


the conception of small sub-human family groups scattered about the world, 


y] SUGGEST THAT IN TEACHING THE HISTORY OF MANKIND we . . . begin with 


almost completely unaware of each other. We trace the development of speech, 





of gesture, and of drawing, and we show how these beginnings of communication 
and understanding led inevitably to larger communities. This is a mode of presenta- 
tion far more acceptable to the childish mind than “in ’43 a Roman host from Gaul 
assailed our Southern Coast” or any other of the time-honored nationalist beginnings. 
The history of communication, the history of implements, and the intelligent study 
of the consequences of this progress and extension of human mentality is infinitely 
simpler and truer than any of the old history. It’s healthy food, and your race-and- 
nation stuff is poisoned food.—H. G. Wells, as quoted in The Journal of the National 
Education Association, October 1942, page 205. 
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By ETTA ROSE BAILEY | 


Onganizing to Selue the 


Problems of School Living 


Miss Bailey, principal of the Maury School, 
Richmond, Virginia, discusses fwe impor- 
tant problems of school living and describes 
the changes made in organization and ad- 
ministration by the Maury staff as a result 
of facing these problems realistically. “In 
doing so,” says Miss Bailey, “we have had 
to face many times the problem of modify- 
ing and going around old patterns and 
forms—trelics of an autocratic scheme of 
education.” 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of education 
is to lead young people to understand, to 
appreciate, to live the kind of life that we 
as a people have been striving for through- 
out our history. The function of the school 
is to translate the ideals of democracy into 
daily living. Democracy cannot be taught 
out of a book; it has to be lived. The 
school, then, must be organized to become 
a demonstration of the kind of life in 
which the nation believes. Democracy is a 
way of life that must cut deep into every 
school practice and procedure since the 
school is society's agent for transmitting, 
recreating, and refining its values. 

If we accept this purpose of education 
and this function of the school, the organ- 
ization must be set up to help the group 
live better and better, in more satisfying 
ways. Administering an elementary school, 
then, is simply organizing to solve the 
problems of school living. 

What are the problems of school living? 
First, the development of human resources. 
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The richest teaching materials in a school — 
are the human beings who come to it, not — 
only the children and the teachers but the — 
parents, visitors, workmen, maids, post- 
man—all persons who in diverse ways — 
touch the lives of the children. The capacity — 
for making friends, for reaching out to — 


people, for sensitivity to others, is one of 


the biggest concerns of life. Developing © 


techniques that help individuals to achieve 
this power is one of the major goals in 
social living. 

The second problem of school living is 
building status for every individual in the 
group. A child’s status in his group is as 
essential as the air he breathes. Nothing 
can compensate for a lack of it. “His 
group” is not the people who figure as he 
figures or the people who make the same 
score on a reading test. A child’s group are 
his fellows, his peers, with all that this 
implies. The problem of administering a 
school, then, is planning for the building 
of group status for every child. The 
teachers’ primary concern is in helping 
individual children solve their personal 
problems of living. Organization and pro- 
cedure set up for this purpose release 
creativeness and develop uniqueness in 
children’s personalities. 

The third problem is planning coopera- 
tively to carry on the affairs of the school 
group. The atmosphere of a school gives 
vivid evidence of the life that goes on in it. 
When one enters a school building he 
can see when emphasis is on living. If first 
value is placed on fine relationships be- 
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tween human beings, if the teacher’s first 
concern is dealing constructively with 
human problems, tension disappears and 
the atmosphere reflects it. Under these 
conditions everyone has time for and an 
interest in everyone else and a feeling for 
group living develops. All are necessarily 
concerned with the living whole which 
gives meaning and direction to group plans 
and procedures. Discreet classroom organ- 
izations take their direction from this 
whole. There is no possibility for design- 
ing good living for a teacher and her 
class if they are shut off from living in 
the total school scheme. Good living in- 
volves constant interaction between teacher 
and teacher, between groups of children 
from different rooms, between individual 
teachers and groups of children other than 
their own classroom groups. 

Maury School is organized to provide 
as many opportunities as possible for this 
kind of interaction. For instance one 
group, composed of children from each 
room and one teacher, is responsible 
for planning to receive and entertain 
luncheon guests at school. The children 
often invite their parents, sometimes 
the whole family, to lunch at school. 
Visiting school people and other in- 
terested friends are entertained at the 
tables reserved for guests in the lunch- 
room. Visitors are looked upon as assets 
for they enrich the opportunities for con- 
tacts with people. When luncheon guests 
arrive the committee is informed and the 
table is set with place cards and mats deco- 
rated and painted by children in the vari- 
ous rooms throughout the school. The place 
cards carry a typed message as well as the 
guest’s name. 

The management of the cafeteria affords 
many other rich opportunities for learning. 
A group of children working with the 
cafeteria manager plan and decorate with 
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appropriate line drawings the mimeo- 
graphed menus which are sent to all the 
homes each week. The parents often ask 
for the menus and comment upon the use 
they make of them. Each day in the week 
the parents of the children act as hostesses 
in the cafeteria assisting the children with 
problems that arise. Conceiving the man- 
agement as the carrying on of an edu- 
cational program influences the nutrition 
in the community. 

Other groups consisting of a teacher and 
children from all classrooms are respon- 
sible for buying and distributing defense 
stamps, keeping the supply room in order 
and requesting new supplies when needed, 
managing the traffic throughout the build- 
ing, keeping washrooms and toilets clean 
and in a sanitary condition, managing 
school assemblies, making flower arrange- 
ments in the halls and cafeteria, collecting 
and hanging paintings done by children 
throughout the school, carrying on the 
work of the student council, managing 
the playground and its equipment, plan- 
ning and carrying forward an all-school 
chorus singing group. 

Such group activities consume a large 
share of everyone’s time and effort and 
afford valuable educational opportunities 
for boys and girls. By participating in this 
kind of work each member of the group 
learns to understand that he has a respon- 
sibility for the whole school group of 
which he is a part. And everybody by prac- 
tice learns cooperative ways of working 
with people. School living is not a matter 
of isolated classroom groups with unrelated 
concerns. It is an effort to solve problems 
of group living which invariably cut across 
classroom and grade lines. 

The fourth problem is striving con- 
tinuously for increasingly richer school 
living. To set up plans for good school 
living and to keep those plans in motion 













































is not enough. To make school living satis- 
fying, the qualitative aspect must be 
refined constantly. Bringing individuals 
into warm, irresistible contacts with the 
cultural aspects of life is the finest way to 
" get content into the curriculum. This in- 
volves drawing on every cultural aspect 
of life to make living in this particular 
group more appealing and satisfying. No 
teacher knows too much to teach the 
youngest child. No adult is too cultured 
to help solve children’s everyday problems 
of living. 

It is not enough just to teach children 
to read. Knowing and loving many beauti- 
ful and interesting books is something to 
live by. When children leave school “arm 
in arm” singing, “How Lovely Are the 
Messengers,” one knows that music has 
become a part of their being. 

Interplay of mind on mind as teachers 
and children organize to attack and solve 
many individual and group problems 
makes keen the intellect. It also makes for 
capability in attacking the next problem. 
This approach is the surest guarantee of 
the child’s appreciation and use of the 
culture. 

Fifth, there is the problem of improving 
the philosophy of life and education of 
every individual in the school group. In 
whatever way the school is planned and 
managed it results in young people and 
adults in the school community forming 
opinions and building attitudes as to what 
the school is about. These attitudes thus 
built influence fundamentally individuals’ 
behavior toward school problems in the 
future. It becomes therefore extremely 
important that the school help young 
people and adults see what the function 
of a school in a democracy is and how the 
school must be administered to best teach 
the fundamentals of how to live in a 
democracy. 
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Organization Changes 


In organizing the Maury School pro. — 
gram we have tried to face realistically ” 
these five problems with which the school 
should deal. We have tried to show how 
organization and routine must be managed 
to contribute to the proper solution of } 
these problems. In doing so we have had ~ 
to face many times the problem of modify. 
ing and going around old patterns and ~ 
forms—telics of an autocratic scheme of © 


education. 


In a democratic plan for school living — 
the grouping of children according to 
achievement in skills is educationally | 
unsound. Teachers faced with the problem 
of working with children in lifelike, natu- 
ral groups find old patterns of mass in- | 
struction useless and confusing. So new 


techniques have been developed. Groups 
of children stay with the same teacher 
two or three years. If an individual child 
seems in need of group adjustment he is 
moved at any time during the year that 
this appears necessary. The adjustment is 
not made on the basis of lack of ability to 
meet “minimum essentials” but on the 
basis of the child’s ability to live and work 
successfully with the group. This technique 
does away with the concept of remedial 
work. 


Teachers and children no longer think 


in terms of promotions and failures. The © 


end of the year is not a reckoning day. 
There is no longer a report “on children’ 
sent by the teacher to the parent. Rather, 


there is a cooperative plan of parent and — 


teacher frequently conferring together. 


This technique involves a different re-— 


lationship with parents. 
Classroom groups are not referred to as 


“first grade” and “second grade” but as 
“Miss Baker's group” or “Miss Walker's | 
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group.” Every child knows every teacher | 
in the school. There is not a static arrange- © 
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ment of classroom groups. Children under 
teacher-guidance come together on func- 
tional bases. The talents of each teacher 
are at the service of every child. 
The more fluid the arrangement of 
ps the better the living. For instance, 
fifteen children from a number of rooms 
work as a group for several days on a large 
mural. In the group that gathers to sing 
together there may be children of all ages. 
Leo, a seven-year-old, sitting by a five-year- 
old at lunch discovers that he can help the 
younger child with proper eating habits. 
For many days they seek each other’s com- 
panionship in the dining room. Ten-year- 
olds help the six-year-olds with wood-work 
problems. Books made and illustrated by 
younger children are read and enjoyed by 
the older children. The older children 


read their books to the younger ones. Small 
informal groups assemble in the halls to 
discuss new pictures hung on the walls, or 
news items displayed on a bulletin board. 
A class group learning a new song may 
call upon children in another class to help 
them learn the tune. 

In a natural, lifelike management of 
school affairs there are many opportunities 
for children in different rooms to know 
one another and to appreciate the contri- 
butions others are making to school living. 
We have tried to present the idea of ad- 
ministration of an elementary school as 
the planning and working to solve the 
problems of school living. When parents, 
teachers, and children work thus coopera- 
tively, the school becomes increasingly a 
vital community force. 


The 1943 Annual Meeting 


of its 1943 Annual Meeting, as a means of continuing its cooperation with 


Ti ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ANNOUNCES the cancellation 


the Office of Defense Transportation in the war effort. 

The 1943 Convention was originally scheduled for Tulsa, Oklahoma, on invitation 
of the Tulsa Association for Childhood Education. In the fall of 1942 an inquiry 
directed to the Office of Defense Transportation brought the following reply: 

A number of organizations such as your own have considered it advisable either to postpone 
their annual meeting or to hold committee or officers’ meetings with the view to reducing the 


attendance to a point where there might be no difficulty in obtaining suitable travel accommo- 
dations. We believe such a decision is a wise one and one which is a definite contribution to 


the war effort. 


The Executive Board of the Association therefore voted to defer the regular con- 
vention and to hold instead a limited meeting in a centrally located city, inviting 
individual voting members and asking A.C.E. Branches to send only one delegate 
each. This meeting was scheduled for April 2-5, at St. Louis, Missouri. 


thought advisable to contact the Office of Defense Transportation again before 


Q vioashe at HAVING CHANGED MATERIALLY SINCE THE FALL OF 1942, it was 


inviting speakers and other contributors to the program. The following state- 
ment made by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office, expresses his conviction 
regarding meetings now and in the immediate future: 


It should be clear that every convention cancelled, even if it would have involved travel by 
only a comparatively small number of persons, will mean a decidedly worthwhile saving of 
transportation facilities and will itself constitute a contribution to the war effort. 

Cancellation of the Annual Meeting does not mean that voting members and 
A.C.E. Branches will not have an opportunity to participate in organization activities. 
Plans are now under way to “carry on” by mail. Watch CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and 


the Branch Exchange for developments. 
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" What shall we do when four-year-olds per- 
sist in playing war? Since excursions are 
out for the duration, what substitute activi- 
ties shall we plan? How shall we replace 
play materials no longer available and how 
can the close cooperation between home and 
school be maintained now that family life 
is rapidly changing? These are some of the 
problems of those who teach the two- to 
four-year-olds discussed here by Miss Me- 
Farland, director of the nursery school at 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 

I 


What shall we do when four-year-olds persist 
in playing war? 

The question is, of course, “when” and not 
“if the children play war.” They are playing 
war and will probably continue so long as it is 
so strong a force in the lives of all of us. 
Even though we would we could not stem the 
tide of their imagining war incidents and it is 
wholesome that their imagining should be ex- 
pressed in their play. In order to keep the war 
from occupying too large a place in the chil- 
dren's interests it is important that we should 
keep their curriculum vitalized so that they have 
other absorbing interests. 

The best background for the war play of 
three- and four-year-old child is an understand- 
ing adult who has an underlying stability even 
in the face of the war as adults know it. If the 
teacher is close to war-playing children she may 
through her observations gain a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of the war to the chil- 
dren so that she will know when they need her 
help in explaining certain things to them. 
Vague ideas are often more terrifying to chil- 
dren than specific understandings. For instance 
the play of a whole group of four-year-olds was 
colored by the gruesome things Dick told them 
that soldiers did. The children continued to 
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By MARGARET B. McFARLAND 


We Ath Four Questions 


play soldiers after the visit of a kindly young © 
soldier who had answered their questions di- — 
rectly and allowed each of them to try on his © 
buttons but the content of the play had changed; | 
the children were quieter and the old fearful — 


tension gradually disappeared. Even though 


the teacher does nothing specific about the play — 


her presence is a source of stability. 


Sometimes when the play becomes over tense 


or some children become the victims of the war 


4 


aggressions of others the teacher herself can — 


enter the play and by her participation give ~ 


some new trend and then withdraw when the © 


difficulties have passed. Teacher participation 


in imaginative play is an effective means of — 


guidance if the teacher understands the children 
deeply enough so that she can be a participator 
and not the dominator. Here is an example. 
When the four-year-olds were playing warship 
and throwing blocks around the yard as tor- 
pedoes the teacher offered to be the ship's cook. 
The captain decided when it was meal time and 
shouted down from the bridge on the top of 
the climbing frame. The crew decided upon 
the menu, for they hauled in the fish in the 
bucket with the long rope. The teacher's part 
consisted in laying out the twiggy fish at 
specified intervals and clearing them away 
again. The captain even sounded the gong for 
meals as well as sighted other ships but the 
play had new trends with a cook in the galley. 
Soon a four-year-old took over the cook’s job. 

Imaginative play about the war has a function 
in helping the children to find a wholesome 
adjustment to their own experiences. Through 
their play they examine and experiment with 
the ideas that have come to them and their con- 
cepts become more specific. The expression of 
ideas about the war has the same value as the 
expression of other emotional feelings. Frances 
who had witnessed a practice air raid incident 
began to have night terrors and screamed about 
fires between her room and her parents. At 
school the children played dropping small keg 
bombs from the climbing frame. At first Frances 
clung to the teacher, then she clung to the 
youngest children dragging them away. The 
kegs didn’t hit anyone and the running away 
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came to be a laughing but exciting game— 
especially because there was always a hand to 
dling to tightly. 

At home Frances’ parents were making a 
special effort to make her feel the closeness 
of their family relationships. After a while she 
joined the little group dropping the kegs and 
laughed happily to be allowed to be one of 
those in the airplane. About the time that 
Frances was allowed to be one of those in the 
airplane her parents reported that she was no 
longer crying out at night. It is not to be in- 
ferred that she had found her way through her 
fears by her imaginative play alone, but it was 
important as a means of realistic experimenting 
in the security that her parents were helping her 
to learn at home. 

The teacher's job is not in preventing war 
play but in observing and guiding it with 
thoughtful understanding and creating in the 
nursery school an atmosphere of warm stability 
against which emotional experiences can be 
dramatized, and in keeping the children’s cur- 
riculum so vitalized that the war is only one of 
their interests. The teacher can do this only if 
she herself is able to keep a sense of proportion 
and an awareness of the stability and magnitude 
of the universe during these war years. 


Il 


How shall we make the curriculum real to the 
children now that we cannot arrange transporta- 
tion for trips and many of the places we used 
to visit are now too stimulating for the children? 

The limitations put upon our exploring with 
the children are a challenge to think creatively 
about the experiences we give them and the 
way in which we offer stimulation for their 
learning. Our contemporary pattern of life has 
tended to overemphasize the children’s interests 
in boats, trains and motor cars for they have 
had so great a part in our everyday existence. 
But the children are interested, too, in the things 
that happen in the kitchen. They were absorbed 
in watching the ingredients go into the cookie 
batter; the cookies go into the oven, later to come 
out crisp and brown. Afterward they had the 
cookies at dinner and another day they made 
cookies themselves. 

The children love to watch the things that 
happen in and around the school. The four-year- 
olds in one big public school played over and 
over again the delivery of the coal. The trucks 
brought the coal and dumped it in a great heap 
but the workmen shovelled it by hand down 
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into the chute below. Over and over during 
the year the children made trips from the dump 
around the school and down into the furnace 
room to watch the journey of the coal first from 
one end then the other. The best of such explora- 
tions is that they can be repeated over and over. 
This is the children’s way of learning; this is 
the way their concepts become more complete. 
Many experiences can be introduced into the 
nursery school by the teacher herself. We have 
always done this to some extent by bringing in 
a setting hen and other pets. The limitations 
put upon exploring trips is an added stimulus 
in this direction. When the teacher encourages 
them, the children bring fascinating treasures 
from country week-ends—once a turtle, another 
time a live fish caught in the brook. The teacher 
of four-year-olds in a crowded industrial com- 
munity where the homes were meagerly fur- 
nished brought to the playroom a hand-woven 
rug with warm soft colors, to sit on. Later a 
friend of the teacher brought a small loom and 
made a gay rug for the doll’s corner. To these 
children an electric toaster that made warm 
toast for dinner was a source of great delight. 
The teacher's own awareness of the environ- 
ment round about is deepened by the limitations 
upon exploration. Even a city roof or a barren 
city yard has a wealth of learning opportunities 
in the clouds that shift across the sun, the wind 
that blows softly or vigorously, the rain that 
falls against the children’s faces, the snow- 
flakes caught on the rough texture of snow 
suits, ice that freezes in a crackling film or firm 
slipperiness. Things in nature offer endless 
possibilities for sensory, imaginative and crea- 
tive play—acorns or horse chestnuts and milk- 
weed pods in autumn; dandelions and catkins 
in the spring; worms to dig; birds nesting in 
the hedge; in winter, snow to watch and feel, 
to mold, to slide on. Through the teacher's own 
awareness and understanding of all these natural 
things children’s interest in them is intensified. 
I don’t quite know why but through contacts 
with these things children tend to gain a 
deepened poise. In one public nursery the chil- 
dren played sometimes in the play-yard 
equipped with play materials and sometimes 
on the other side of the building where there 
were only acorns and leaves, little wild apples, 
bare spots of earth to be dug with sticks or little 
scoops the children carried there, grass and 
dandelions and clover flowers, a deep hole at 
the roots of an old tree. When the children 
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played with only these natural things they were 
more relaxed, their tempo was slower, they 
quarrelled less with each other. Perhaps in our 
present limitations we shall develop with our 
children a deeper sensitivity to the strength 
and wonder and stability of the natural world. 


Ill 


How shall we replace play materials that are 
no longer available such as those made of 
rubber or metal? 

Many play materials that we are accustomed 
to use are no longer available. For instance, the 
small rubber cars and those of metal, too, have 
almost disappeared from the ten-cent stores. 
Rubber dolls that can be bathed and durable 
tea sets are difficult to find. All of us would 
probably agree that some playthings that are 
pleasant to have are neither necessary nor im- 
portant for the children. Yet many of them are 
accessories for growth and development. 

The teacher's job in relation to providing for 
the play needs of children now is one of thought- 
ful evaluation and creative readjustment. We 
must avoid the wastefulness of extravagant 
overprovision because this may mean that 
other children may not have enough and we 
shall have to take special care to keep things 
in good repair and to help the children to learn 
to take care of playthings. When real needs 
arise then teachers will have to be creative in 
finding new materials of which to make play- 
things and good ways of using these materials. 

In Australia a group of American women 
who wanted to make a contribution to the Aus- 
tralian war effort have set up a work-room for 
volunteers where salvaged materials are made 
into simple playthings for preschool children. 
These playthings have had an important part in 
maintaining educational standards for preschool 
children in Australia. An English teacher in an 
evacuation center where materials of any kind 
are exceedingly scarce writes, “In good 
weather the children spend much time building 
with stones and twigs that seem to be satis- 
factory substitutes for blocks.” 

We shall not have to accept shortages as a 
sacrifice for our children if we accept them as 
a challenge for ourselves. If we must spend 
time designing playthings of new materials or 
making them of salvaged waste or repairing old 
toys while others are going to wartime volun- 
teer meetings we may feel that we are making 
an important national contribution. What more 
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significant contribution can we make than pro- — 
viding for the development of our children? — 


IV 


Shall we be able to continue close cooperation — 
between parents and nursery school teachers — 
now that many mothers as well as fathers are 
employed in industry or are giving much time © 
to volunteer work and families are moving | 
from place to place under military orders or in — 


search of employment? 


Parents and children have never needed the — 
friendly understanding and warm interest of ~ 
teachers more than at present. Not long ago © 


on one of our trains I made the acquaintance 
of the four-year-old child of a young man in 
the air force. The child confided to me that she 
and her mother were going to visit friends in a 
middle-western town. She said, “We're just 
gypsies, you know; we go everywhere.” 

All of the little “gypsies” I know show some 
evidences of the instability of their lives. 
Charles and John who have moved repeatedly 
in the last year were underweight and refused 
to eat and stayed awake a long time ar night. 
Charles was still wearing a diaper at two and 
a half because he seemed not to be able to learn 
to say when he needed to urinate. Their mothers 
were tense and worried. After they went to 
nursery school both children ate better and 
slept more—not only because of the regularity 
of the nursery school day but also because their 
mothers were less worried. Each morning the 
mothers talked with the teacher at inspection 
time. The teacher helped them to make orderly 
daily plans for their children but more than that 
she was friendly and warm and reliable and 
gave the mothers themselves a reassuring anchor. 
Soon these two families were off to another 
place but not without counsel concerning ways 
to make helpful new contacts in the next place. 

Lester's mother worked in a war industry 
and was at her machine by six o'clock in the 
morning. Lester was carried to a neighbor's 
house while he was still asleep and was later 
brought to nursery school by his seven-year-old 
brother. Lester cried when his brother left him 
and followed him along the fence sobbing. He 
stood around miserably refusing the advances 
of the children and rejecting offered toys. But 
a teacher stayed close by and soon went to see 
his mother after her working hours. She 
chatted with her while she ironed. The mother 
talked with the teacher concerning her prob- 
lems, her work, her hopes for her children. As 
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the mother’s confidence in the teacher grew, 
Lester was more responsive to the teacher and 
was soon playing quite happily with the other 
three-year-olds. 

The children themselves respond to the mu- 
tual confidence of parents and teachers and 
find such confidence a stable background. This 
is true of the relationship between parents 
teachers as it is true of the relationship between 
the child’s mother and father. Now when the 
children need more than ever a stable back- 
ground for growth and when teachers are play- 
ing a larger part in their lives it is more than 
ever important that there should be a close 
bond of understanding between parents and 
teachers. 

We must be quite sure that our attitude to- 
ward the parents of our children is one of 
sympathetic understanding and not of blame. 
Under the pressure of the war experience par- 
ents, like all other adults, act unwisely at times 
but they, like the children, respond to life as 
they find it and with their own potentialities. 
If we blame them even in our own minds we 
will set up an impenetrable barrier between 
them and us. 

Because parents have very little free time we 
shall have to make good use of all of our con- 
tacts with them not only as a means of friendly 
interchange but also as an opportunity to talk 
of their children’s needs and guidance. For 
instance, the day’s work can be so arranged that 
the head teacher is free to talk with parents 
when they bring their children or when they 
come for them at the end of the day. Even 
though this usually allows only a few minutes 
with the parent, these are precious minutes. 
Today the teacher talks with Jim’s mother, 
Nancy’s father, and Charles’ mother. She has 
time only to speak to the others but tomorrow 
she will talk with them and perhaps with 
Charles’ mother again for she needs to know 
the success of today’s attempt to adjust Charles’ 
toileting arrangements at home. 

As it becomes more and more difficult for 
parents to came to the nursery school to talk 
with the teacher, the teacher will need more 
time to visit the children’s homes. You will 
remember that Lester’s teacher went to talk 
with his mother while she did her ironing after 
her factory hours. Some of this teacher's home 
visits were made at nap time when her assistant 
was with the children. There were volunteers 
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to help the assistant. We can consider our in- 
creased time spent in home visiting as impor- 
tant a voluntary contribution as we can 
make. We can also help our to see that 
the time they take for discussing their children 
with us is as important to our national security 
as the time that they give in voluntary work 
with war organizations. 

Parents still want meetings even though 
time is so limited. They are reassured by the 
companionship with other parents and by talk- 
ing of children’s needs. One evening not long 
ago a group of tired-looking mothers and 
fathers who had worked in factories that day 
came to the nursery school. They danced square 
dances together and laughed happily; those too 
tired sat along the wall smiling and clapping. 
Before the end of the evening the teacher 
talked quietly with them of problems common 
to most of them and some parents made prac- 
tical suggestions that were helpful for all. 
When they were eating the simple refresh- 
ments they sat in little groups talking eagerly 
of their children and of their family experiences. 
At the end of the evening the parents went 
away looking less tired and making plans for 
the next meeting. 

However if we are to continue with parent 
meetings in these busy days we must be certain 
that they really meet the parents’ needs and are 
not for them just one more thing to be gotten 
through. Sometimes we've had meetings and 
have not been certain of their significance for 
our particular groups of parents or of their 
part in deepening the friendly relationships and 
shared sense of responsibility between parents 
and teachers. 

But there will be many parents who will not 
be able to come to meetings to talk of common 
needs and interests and we shall have to simplify 
the parents’ jobs by taking thoughts and helpful 
information to them in the places where they 
are. In this time of great industrial effort we 
could learn from the Russians who took their 
suggestions for parents to the places where 
they worked. They made simple and attractive 
posters with good ideas on them and put them 
in the places where women were working. We, 
too, could do this. In communities with military 
posts or industrial concentrations families can 
be saved from many difficulties if we reach out 
more generously to the places where parents 
are with suggestions and necessary information. 
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Kindergarten Quiz 


What are some of the questions kinder- 
garten teachers are asking and how should 
they be answered? From correspondence 
received in the Washington office of the 
Association for Childhood Education the 
following twelve questions were selected 
and sent to Miss Benner, former A.C.E. 
fellow and teacher in the Center School, 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, with a request 
that she and some of ber co-workers answer 
them. In ber letter accompanying this manu- 
script, Miss Benner says: “I invited five local 
teachers who work directly with kinder- 
garten age children to have dessert with me. 
We had a good visit and then spent a long 
evening talking over the questions. Each 
person accepted because she was interested in 
doing something for ‘Childhood Education.’ 


“These five people represent teachers of 
children who range from the lowest to the 
highest in economic and social status; teach- 
ers of public and private schools; teachers in 
urban and suburban districts; teachers who 
show a live interest in their work but range 
in their thinking from conservative to pro- 
gressive; teachers who represent a wide range 
in their training for teaching. We had awon- 
derful evening and many times expressed an 
interest in knowing whether or not teachers 
in other parts of the country were thinking 
as we do. The unity of our thinking was 
amazing. We all enjoyed our venture and I 
am grateful for the opportunity of knowing 
these people better.” 
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By LORRAINE W. BENNE 4 


In the light of what is happening in the 
world today shall “kindergarten as usual” be 
our slogan or shall changes be made in the 
kindergarten program? 


Yes, in so far as possible, kindergarten : 
should be as usual, but the teacher should be 
more than ever on the alert to make changes 


in the program if necessary for the best growth 
of the children. The school today is probably 


the most stabilizing factor in the lives of many — 
young children. To keep it so changes undoubt- ~ 


edly will have to be made now and then. 
World conditions have opened new avenues 
for group experiences by provision for care of 
young children of working mothers. If these 
children are having a valuable nursery school 
experience, where an understanding of growth 
and development is present, the kindergarten 
teacher will plan for continuance of this 
growth to meet the needs of the children. How- 
ever, she will plan differently if the children 
are merely being “taken care of.” A lack of 
understanding of child development on the part 
of the person in charge of a child’s nursery 
years will make necessary a different kind of 
kindergarten program for that child. 


W hat are some of the more pertinent changes 
that have been made, either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, and what are the implications for 
future kindergarten programs? 

Among pertinent changes that have been 
made is the lowering of the kindergarten en- 
trance age so that a greater number of children 
can be accommodated in public schools. It is 
hoped that those schools taking in younger chil- 
dren will provide a desirable physical setup as 
well as a trained personnel. The kindergarten 
should not become a place “to put children” 
but rather a place where the development of 
each individual is the major objective. Where 
provision is inadequate five-year-olds should not 
be penalized by the entrance of four-year-olds 
into the school. 

Lack of materials has made a change in the 
program but at the same time has proven, to a 
certain extent, a good educational experience. 
There may not be materials and equipment for 
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INER | the many activities we once enjoyed but there 
7 js an opportunity for more thoughtful use of 


the things we have and a need to care for them 














in order to keep them. Kindergarten children 


| are ready to do their part by “doing without” 


and are displaying a spirit of cooperation and 


7 an understanding of the reasons why. The chil- 
4 dren accept too the teacher's explanation that 
7 serving on a rationing program as her share 
7 in the war effort is the reason she did not have 


time to mix the paint for the easel or prepare 
the clay for modeling.’ They have shown an in- 
terest in the teacher's new experience rather 
than annoyance because the wanted material 


} was not ready. 


Setting up programs that are even freer than 
the ones we may be using is one way to meet 
changes. Planning in large blocks of time so 
that within each block there is freedom, the 
rigidness of a definite time schedule fades away. 
Use of this type of program helps the teacher 
and children to adapt themselves to changes 
and finds them ready to meet situations as they 
arise and not only at “appointed times.” 

What is happening to kindergarten children 
today that every kindergarten teacher must take 
into consideration? 

Kindergarten teachers must take into con- 
sideration the home life of the children and 
know in so far as possible what goes on there 
before an adequate program can be planned. 
This has always been true but is especially im- 
portant today because of the radical changes 
taking place. These are some of them: 

The parents are working, sometimes on the 
same shift and sometimes on different shifts. 

Meals are prepared at the last minute with 
less thought for nourishing content. 

There is no chance for mealtime to be a 
pleasant family gathering. There is less freedom 
in the home because a parent or someone else 
may be sleeping during the day and the chil- 
dren must be quiet. 

Different generations are living together due 
to housing and other conditions. 

More money means more things which can be 
had more easily, resulting in a growing lack of 
responsibility toward personal belongings. 

More money makes possible more recreation 
outside the home. 


1Editor’s Note: Many five-year-olds have sufficient 
coordination and interest to prepare their own —_ 


7 and learn to mix their own paints. Such 


ties provide excellent learning experiences valuable to 
the children. Isn't et of one’s materials 
an important part of ool living? 
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These changes with a host of others which 
affect children of volunteers as well as those of 
paid workers are making it difficult to stabilize 
the emotions of five-year-olds. The general 
excitement and unrest leads to an insecurity and 
restlessness which every teacher must consider 
seriously in working with young children. 

On the bright side there is the new oppor- 
tunity for teachers to work with parents who 
previously turned over the care of their children 
to servants. The lack of domestic help means in 
many instances that mothers caring for their 
children are seeking to understand them better. 
The kindergarten teacher has much to contribute 
to such parents and an opportunity heretofore 
not available. 


What are the major considerations in plan- 
ning a well-balanced kindergarten program, 
when the children stay at school all day? 

For children spending a full day in kinder- 
garten there should be a well-prepared and 
well-served nourishing hot lunch; proper facili- 
ties for adequate relaxation and rest (make- 
shift accommodations are not conducive to 
building desirable resting habits); plenty of out- 
door activity (not merely a short playtime) 
when the weather permits and plenty of space 
for active indoor play when weather is stormy. 

It is advisable to arrange the program so that 
quiet and active interests alternate. 


What kind of health education should the 
fwe-year-old have? 

Health education for five-year-olds should be 
informal and related to everyday experiences. 
Each day will present opportunities for making 
health meaningful. Making a point of teaching 
health lessons seems unnecessary. (And let us 
not be guilty of using parodies that impair good 
literature in order to put across an idea about 
health. ) 

Lunch and rest periods are excellent times to 
establish desirable attitudes toward health. 
Children can be helped to realize their respon- 
sibilities for taking care of themselves and not 
exposing the group. During a period of any 
contagion or a cold epidemic, observing safety 
rules during fire-drills, air-raid drills, in the 
classroom, and on the playground as well as 
going to and from school, children can learn 
to observe safety rules. When the schoolroom is 
inadequately heated five-year-olds can learn to 
be responsible for putting on sweaters, closing 
windows and making themselves comfortable. 
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How do you take care of all the calls for help 
in carrying ont the war program without being 
called unpatriotic? 

The best thing seems to be to accept the calls 
in the spirit in which they are given and fit 
them into our own situation as we think best. 
Treating these calls informally without arousing 
competition or excitement will help the children 
feel that they are fitting into the perreen of 
living as it is today. 

We hope that we are not unpatriotic when 
we do not display the war posters in the kinder- 
garten. Many of them are distributed to all 
rooms in the school but we feel they add little 
to children’s understanding. 

It is complimentary, at any rate, that what 
the kindergarten has long worked for has evi- 
dently been accomplished—we are now consid- 
ered an integral part of the elementary school 
and as such are invited to participate in all 
school activities.? Perhaps our big responsibility 
today is in evaluating and helping others to 
evaluate the quality and quantity of the war 
experiences and patriotic demands of the school. 


What new responsibilities have come to the 
kindergarten teacher as a result of her more fre- 
quent contact with the public through rationing 
and registration? 

In many instances the kindergarten teacher 
worked in her own classroom during rationing 
and registration. This gave her an opportunity 
to answer some of the questions asked about 
kindergarten by the people who came in. Many 
of these people had no connection with the 
school and no understanding of the kinder- 
garten. Tax-payers were impressed. This avenue 
to the public has been opened and it is desirable 
for the sake of the kindergarten to keep it open. 


How many fwe-year-olds should one teacher 
be expected to take care of in one day and what 
factors need to be considered before establishing 
a rule? 

From the viewpoint of the teacher a group of 
twenty-five children is a satisfactory number. 
A teacher having this number can do justice 
to each individual during school time. The 
matter of records becomes overwhelming with 
large groups of children. 

It is necessary to consider several factors before 
establishing a rule as to the number of children 
to be under the guidance of one teacher. The 
physical environment is of great importance. 





* Editor’s Note: Dr. Plant points out another respon- 
sibility on page 296 of this issue. 
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Adequate space and equipment are import 1 


factors in preventing overstimulation. 
range of ages will be anocher determinis 
factor. If the range is from five years to six years 
the interests will be extremely varied. Some 


children near six will be interested in a type a ' 


program that stimulates their desire to learn to 
read while many of the five-year-olds will not} 


be the least interested. The type of children ate 


<7 the kindergarten must also be con 
ered. 


of individual attention to develop independence, 


Should parents be encouraged to volunteer 
their services to the kindergarten teacher who | 
has more children than she can handle, or is” 
this something for the school administration to 


take care of? 

While it is desirable to have parents find a 
place in the school situation it does not seem 
desirable to have them take the place of teachers 
which the administration should provide. 
Enough teachers should be supplied to meet 
adequately the teaching situation. No teacher 
should have to rely on volunteer help. Each 
teacher thinks through plans for her group 
that mean growth in all ways for all children. 

Parents can be of valuable assistance in many 
ways—such as going with the group on short 
trips, assisting at parties, making things for 
the room, mimeographing notices to be sent 
home, and helping to plan with the teachers 
the total educational program. Such responsi- 
bilities give parents a definite place in the 
school program.* 


What about the practice in some schools of 
using older children to help in the kindergarten? 

It is good for older children to feel needed 
in the school situation. Soliciting their help in 
taking responsibility for small jobs around the 
kindergarten is one way of meeting this need. 

It is very helpful to have older children 
familiar with life in the kindergarten so that 
they can be called in for help during an emer- 
gency. It would seem advisable to entrust them 
with a small group of five-year-olds rather 
than to be responsible for the entire group. 


* Editor’s Note: A practical illustration of how par- 
ents became interested in the work of the school and 
contributed to it is described by Annis Freund in her 
article, “When Parents Help at School,” CHrmpHoopD 
EpucaTiIon, December 1942, 19:179,183. 
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A teacher can work more satisfactorily” 
with a larger group of children who have had 
previous group experience and who are inde- 
pendent of adult assistance. If children depend” 
on her more than is wise it takes long periods” 
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It seems wise, however, for the administration 
to furnish help for real teaching and not to rely 
on older children. Examples of times when older 
children have fitted most adequately into the 
kindergarten situation are: being with the chil- 
dren while they are taking off their wraps and 
the teacher is out of the room selling war saving 
stamps; looking at pictures with part of the 
group while the teacher takes others to the 
school bus. 

What can be done when the usual materials 
are not available? 

The lack of usual materials is a challenge to 
both teachers and children to use their inge- 
nuity, imagination, and creative ability. It calls 
forth our best efforts to think of suitable sub- 
stitutes. Using materials which had at one 
time been waste materials is proving one way 
of meeting the need. No longer can we depend 
on things to do that require materials, but we 
find it necessary to invent activities that require 
little or no material. 


Are there certain problems concerning the 
education of fwe-year-olds that all teachers of 
kindergarten should be considering today? 

When looking into the future we will want 
to widen the scope of kindergarten education 
today. As far as possible we want to help chil- 
dren to be adaptable. By learning to meet situa- 
tions today they will fit more successfully into 
the social order they find themselves in when 
they become adults. 

Five years of age is not too young to build 
a feeling for and understanding of internation- 
alism. We anticipate a great need for such 
understanding when the post-war period arrives. 

Keep children as secure as possible but pre- 
pared to take responsibility and to adjust — 
to change. The teacher can deliberately thi 
and plan for the group to meet situations that 
require change. Meeting changes and making 
adjustments on the five-year-old level will help 
children to make changes on an adult level 
when that time comes. 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


By CORTLANDT W. SAYRES 


Spring’s here! And what do you suppose? 
A mammoth circus free she shows. 

Earth's greatest show right here she brings— 
An outfit with a million rings! 

High on leg-stilts lamb acrobats 

Will leap and tumble on grass mats. 

And stunts that mortals would not dare, 
Gay birds with ease will do midair. 
Dressed up in their red uniform 

Fat robins sing as they perform. 

With Spring's show are magicians rare 
Who'll fool you if you don’t take care; 
For they'll just whisper, “Hocus Pocus!” 
And up from earth will jump a crocus. 
When “Presto change” is said to snow, 
Arbutus flowers will start to grow. 

Not one hare from a hat they'll bring 

But millions from the dale will spring. 
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And underneath your very nose 

Trees will turn green, rows on rows. 
Their sleeves will be rolled up and yet 
They soon produce a violet. 

A magic wand, the words, “Up! Up!” 
By jove, you'll see a buttercup. 

Of course, no show would be complete 
Unless you had good things to eat. 

So at Spring's circus you shall see 
White popcorn blossom from each tree; 
Red, luscious cherries in a bunch, 
And, later, strawberries to munch. 
Beneath Spring's mammoth sky-blue dome 
You'll see the queerest creatures roam— 
Wild dandyLION and TIGERIily; 
JACK-in-the-pulpit preaching, really. 
Spring's greatest show to you is free,— 
If only you have eyes to see! 
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Miss Niemeyer, kindergarten teacher in the 
Bunker Hill School, Washington, D. C., 
discarded the usual “units” on transporta- 
tion, pets, and the farm, and substituted ex- 
periences her seventy-fwe children needed 
most. How she found out what these needs 
were and what she did to meet them will be 
suggestive to other teachers. Her description 
és revealing and challenging and her tech- 
niques are realistic and intelligent. 


ONE TEACHER, SEVENTY-FIVE kin- 
dergarten children, coming in two 
groups—how meet all those individual 
needs? This was my problem when 
school opened. What should the school 
contribute to these children’s experiences? 
How was I to discover their individual 
needs? Such were the questions recurring 
to me as I called names and wondered 
how soon I would know them all. Certain 
things came to mind: remember, children 
have likenesses as well as differences; re- 
member, the school should contribute that 
which the child will not get elsewhere in 
his experience. These things acted as start- 
ing points when I tackled my problem. 
Few of these children had been in 
school before, so the first thing they needed 
was a feeling of security in their new 
environment. The kindergarten room, the 
materials, and the general program encour- 
aged feelings of security. Here their like- 
nesses came in—I could build on the com- 
mon need for a sense of security and could 
furnish opportunities for essential develop- 
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By GERTRUDE E. NIEMEY R 


Rounding Out Childrens , 


ments of social adjustment and growin ; 
social sensitivity. With the festivals of} 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas’ 


coming during the children’s first twelve! 


weeks of school, social growth was well 
motivated and opportunities were plenti- 
ful for beginning its realization. In the 
meantime I would find ways to discover 
individual differences and try to determine 


what the school experience should hold for’ 


this group. 

On three-by-five cards I noted the things 
the children talked about during “show- 
and-tell time”; recorded the contacts with 
life outside the school revealed in their 
conversation and group discussions; noted 
the things contributed to the room or to 
an activity that revealed some experience 
the child had had elsewhere; jotted down 
what the children did during free play 
time and at recess. This procedure was 
continued from the second week of school 
until Christmas. During the Christmas 
holidays these findings were tabulated 
under four areas—social, economic, cul- 
tural, and aesthetic. In the light of the 
results, the future program was planned. 
The following summary reveals briefly 
some of the things I found out. 


Classification of Findings 
Social Aspects. The majority of the chil- 


dren had a feeling of security at home. — 


There were a few broken homes where 
this security was lacking. Most of the 


children looked to mother as a source of - 
authority and to daddy as the one who 
went away from home or took them on 
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“long” trips. Younger brothers and sisters 
were much talked about and their develop- 
ment reported regularly with great pride. 
Older brothers and sisters were seldom 
mentioned. 

The children felt little responsibility for 
doing many things at home. Some reported 
sweeping the porch, cleaning the yard, 
watching the baby, and feeding the cat or 
dog. Ten were able to go to the store 
alone. Some of these children were fortu- 
nate enough to have family picnics in the 
park. Practically no mention was made of 
the family doing things as a group except 
entertaining guests at birthday parties, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. The 
children had toys to play with but seldom 
were their parents mentioned as patticipat- 
ing in something with them. Parents went 
out frequently in the evening and some- 
one came in to care for the children. This 
they seemed to accept in quite a matter-of- 
fact way. 

Economic Aspects. Food and shelter 
were taken completely for granted. Unless 
there had been a party, food was never 
mentioned and unless the family contem- 
plated moving, the house was accepted 
without comment. But new clothes! These 
loomed extremely large and brought great 
satisfactions. 

The children were quite familiar with 
their neighborhood grocery stores, five- 
and-dime stores, the fire-engine house, 
movies, bowling alleys, and Sunday school. 
They were very conscious of some com- 
munity helpers such as the milkman, fire- 
man, doctor, nurse, policeman, truck 
drivers and junkman! No mention was 
made at all of many other helpers such as 
the garbage man, paper boys, laundry 
man, postman. 

Many of the children had “been to the 
country.” Their keenest interest centered 
around farm animals, particularly horses 
and pigs. Unless fruit was gathered there 
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was no spontaneous mention made of 
the food that could be found on farms. 
Many of them had been to various places 
of interest in the city, usually driving with 
daddy on Sunday afternoon in the car. 
Cultural Aspects. Radio listening was 
the most popular activity in this area. Its 
“cultural” value may well be questioned 
when the list is studied. The most popular 
programs, in the order listed, were: “Lone 
Ranger,” “Henry Aldrich,” “Moylan Sis- 
ters,” “Baby Snooks,” “The Shadow,” 
“Gene Autrey,” “Jack Benny,” “War 
News,” “Captain Midnight,” “Tom Mix,” 
“Green Hornet,” “Major Bowes,” “Jack 
Armstrong,” “Mystery Man,” “Back Stage 
Wife.” These programs start at four 
o'clock in the afternoon and continue as 
late as nine-thirty at night. The average 
five-year-old child would profit little from 
listening to these programs regularly. 
Next to the radio came the movies. The 
children usually went at night. They said 
they went to sleep and did not know what 
the picture was about. Many of them retold 
some incident they had seen in such a way 
that their lack of understanding was ob- 
vious but no one at home had made any 
effort to clarify their distorted conceptions 
or to evaluate the characters’ actions. War 
pictures made a vivid impression which 
was reflected in their play. Dancing and 
slapstick comedy appealed to them. 
Looking at books was the third most pop- 
ular activity. Seldom had the books they 
brought from home been read to them. 
In many cases this was just as well, for 
they consisted largely of such books as 
Superman, The Crimson Cloak, Wizard of 
Oz, Pop Eye. Some few children were for- 
tunate enough to have copies of Peter 
Rabbit, Mother Goose, The Little Red 
Hen, Raggedy Ann. Fairy tale books ap- 
peared frequently, also, but usually the 
children knew only what they were able 
to gather from the pictures. The magazines 
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they brought to school were Liberty, Life, 
Red Book, Ladies Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Better Homes and Gardens. 
None of them brought children’s maga- 
zines. 

Some of the children had been privi- 
leged to travel or had spent a few weeks 
at a beach near home or as far away as 
Florida. Some of them had been to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York. They 
were all familiar with trains since the 
school was not far from the railroad yards. 

Many of the children attended Sunday 
school regularly and showed a keen in- 
terest in attending. They brought their 
Sunday school papers to school, volun- 
teered to sing the songs they had learned, 
retold the stories they had had, and men- 
tioned always which of their school 
friends they had seen on Sunday. 

Aesthetic Aspects. I looked for evidences 
of appreciation of music, pictures, poetry, 
and the outdoor world, but found prac- 
tically none until we began doing some- 
thing with it in the classroom. 


Application of the Findings to 
the Kindergarten Curriculum 

With my data gathered and classified I 
had a basis for planning a program for 
this group of children that would best 
meet their individual needs and round out 
their experiences. Discarding the generally 
accepted “units,” such as transportation, 
farm, pets, I turned to the most neglected 
areas of these children’s experiences: (1) 
development of social sensitivity and re- 
sponsibility, (2) cultural experiences, and 
(3) aesthetic appreciations. A brief re- 
sumé of what we did follows. 

Development of Social Sensitivity and 
Responsibility. We used our playhouse— 
kitchen, dining room, and bedroom—as the 
“laboratory.” We discussed what we could 
do to make our own homes happier places 
in which to live. Things well within the 
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children’s ability to understand were dis. 


cussed: dressing ourselves, eating our 


meals, playing without fussing, playin, % 
outdoors, sharing our toys, picking up ¢ 
putting away our toys, coming whe 


called the first time, going to bed without 
fussing, emptying the wastebaskets for 
mother, helping to carry groceries from 
the store, and so on. We named all the 


people who helped us at home—what t 


did that we couldn’t do because we were! 
not yet big enough, what we were big 
enough to do to help them, what they did 
to help us. We found out about the 
people in the community who did things 


that helped us—the postman, the police- 
man, the ashman, and the garbage man— 
and what would happen if there were no- 
body to do their work. 

These discussions formed a background 
for much study, group planning, and 
manual activity. The children saw their 
own importance in making a happy home 
and developed some appreciation of their 
dependence on many other people who 
contributed to their happiness. 

Cultural Experiences. It was recognized 
that little could be done about radio pro- 
grams and movies until the tastes of the 
children could be improved through guid- 
ance and the parents could be made aware 
of the possibilities and dangers involved. 
However, I could do much with books and 
stories. When unacceptable books were 
brought in we thanked the child for 
thinking of us and wanting to share his 
books. We told him we would not read 
that book as the person who wrote it had 
not thought of a very good story, or that 
the story was too long for him to enjoy 
now, or that he would like it better when 
he had grown older, or that the person 
who made the pictures in this book had 
not made the best kind. These reasons 
seemed to satisfy the child. His good in- 
tention was appreciated and he did not feel 
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that the criticism of what he had brought 
reflected on him in any way. 

In the classroom there was a well- 
stocked library of picture books and 
many illustrated copies of such favorites 
as The Three Bears, The Little Red Hen, 
The Three Pigs, Ping, Angus and Topsy. 
Almost every day we found time to read 
or have told a worthwhile story—some- 
times a new one, sometimes an old favor- 
ite, and if we were interested enough we 
played it, too. The children would vote 
for a story in preference to almost anything 
else whenever a choice between two activi- 
ties was to be made. Lists of suitable books 
for this age child were given to parents 
who were interested. 

Aesthetic Appreciations. It seemed to 
me that the greatest lack in these children’s 
experiences was in appreciations of nature, 
poetry, music, and pictures. Appreciation 
of nature seemed wholly lacking. Where 
this school is located there are small yards, 
trees, flowers and birds to be seen by every- 
one. Sky, clouds, sun, moon, stars, rain, 
rainbow, and snow are the property of us 
all. The children were practically unaware 
of these “common” things so the first 
thing was to lead them to consciousness 
of them and then to appreciation of their 
great variety and beauty. 

Learning to enjoy all kinds of weather 
makes a wonderful difference in one’s 
attitude toward life. Every day as we went 
to the playground we paused a few mo- 
ments “to see how the sky looks today.” 
Whenever the room became suddenly 
darkened we looked to find what made it 
so. We gathered leaves from the trees in 
our neighborhood; learned to note the dif- 
ferent colors, shapes, and sizes; learned 
their names; discovered that other things 
beside leaves came from trees; found out 
why trees have flowers and how we get 
more trees. We had many growing things 
in the room; also a place for collecting and 
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examining with a magnifying glass out- 
door treasures of all kinds, from rocks to 
grasshoppers. 

When spring really came we learned 
about the birds that we saw. There were 
ten varieties of birds that frequented the 
neighborhood sufficiently for the children 
to become familiar with them. Old bird 
nests in the room gave the children an 
understanding of how the birds live. They 
became enthusiastic bird watchers and 
would describe with surprising accuracy 
what they had seen the birds do. A few 
children were fortunate enough to discover 
birds building nests in trees near their 
homes. Songs, poems, pictures, stories and 
dramatization enriched these experiences. 

With the exception of about two dozen 
Mother Goose Rhymes the children knew 
practically no poetry at all. No one seemed 
to read it to them at home. This was a field 
rich in opportunity. Poems were said fre- 
quently and informally while the children 
were having various experiences. Often a 
child would say, “Tell that again that you 
said the other day when we were swing- 
ing.” Little by little many of the children 
unconsciously learned the old favorites. 
Wind poems appealed whenever our win- 
dow panes were rattled or we were pushed 
around at recess by strong gusts. Poems 
read during “appreciation” periods were 
enjoyed, but never to the extent that the 
poems “used on the spot” were. These 
were the ones the children asked to have 
repeated again and again. 

When little children are happy they 
sing spontaneously. What do they sing? 
The things they have heard, not the things 
that might fit into what they are doing. 
The children in my class sang during their 
work periods. I listened and found that the 
majority of their songs came from radio 
theme songs, many of them garbled by the 
children into something much more amus- 
ing than the original had been. 
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There is practically no place, except in 
some Sunday schools, where the five-year- 
old child has an opportunity to learn 
songs on his level. Few parents know any- 
thing about the wealth of material in this 
field, and most of them protest that they 
cannot sing. Music in the home comes 
largely from the radio, and seldom is one 
able to find programs which will really 
develop a little child’s music appreciation. 

We stressed music in our group and I 
was amazed at the unexpected results in 
many directions. Several short rhythm 
periods a day relieved “fidgits” and gave 
the children an outlet for their energies. 
Free interpretation of forceful folk music 
gave great pleasure—the children often 
were overcome with laughter as well as 
“exhausted” for the moment from some 
energetic expression of a folk rhythm. It 
acted as a strong bond of good fellowship 
between them. They learned to take part 
all at one time without anyone inter- 
ferring with anyone else. We also enjoyed 
listening to records which created a mood 
or told a story in music. In short, music 
became a natural part of our experience. 

By the end of the year all but one child 
quite willingiy volunteered to sing alone, 
and he would sing if several sang with 
him. The children knew a large number 
of songs they could understand and their 
spontaneous singing was made up almost 
entirely of them. In June we seldom heard 
the radio theme songs because the children 
had a store of well-loved songs of their 
own. When they had become splendid lis- 
teners and could mark and interpret a 
rhythm well, we had a band which was 
very much enjoyed. Making one’s own 
music, either by singing or playing some 
instrument, or giving expression to music 
through free bodily movement, generates 
a feeling of satisfaction that is gratifying. 

In addition to nature, poetry, and music 
appreciation, we did a little with picture 
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appreciation. The children were exposed 
informally to good pictures and enjoyed 
them for their own sake. Pictures that 
“tell a story” are the most popular but it: 
is also amazing to hear the exclamations 
of pleasure that come when a picture of: 
something lovely such as a beautiful butter. 


fly or a brilliant sunset is shown. Life’ 
and color are the two strongest appeals in 
pictures for the five-year-olds and were 
always considered when picture apprecia- | 


tion was planned.’ 


Evaluation 


At the close of the year I thought about . 


these seventy-five children and tried to 


evaluate what had been good in the pro- 


cedure I had followed. The first source for 


evaluation was my own observations of the - 


children—what they are like now as com- 


pared with what they were like when © 


they entered. My second source was notes 
parents had written me from time to time 
and things they had said when they came 
to visit school. Last, the children’s attitude 
toward school was also an indication of 
their reaction to what the year had held.’ 

I realized with great satisfaction how 

well these children got along with each 
other. Seldom did I have to step in and 
“settle” anything between two children. 
They were able to live happily together. 
In noting their growth in social sensitivity 
and social responsibility I found the fol- 
lowing responses to be natural with a 
large majority of the group: 

Bringing toys from home and leaving them at 
school for several weeks at a time to “share” 
with the other children. 

Helping each other with wraps. 





1 The children’s knowledge of their own community 
and their apparent lack of natural interest in food or 
shelter lead me to omit any great economic emphasis 
in our program for this year. They will receive much 
attention in the grades, and the kindergarten can well 
replace them with those things which the grades 
largely do not emphasize. 

2 Individual growth of each child showed in the rec- 
ords of their participation, social reactions, and so on, 
which makes a whole study in itself and will not be 
covered here. 
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Picking up someone else's wraps when they 
were on the floor. 

Helping others to find lost articles of clothing. 

Feeling responsible for keeping our room 
looking nice at all times. 

Being sure our doors were shut when we were 
enjoying something rather noisy, so that we 
would not disturb others. 


mitted that the children knew more about 
birds than they did. Many of the parents 
became conscious for the first time of the 
number of different birds in their own 
community; others who had grown up in 
the country rejoiced that their children 
showed this keen interest in the outdoors. 


i : Helping another child to learn to skip or jump In addition to their numerous comments ' 
im} rope on the Playground during recess time’ on the children's nature interest and ' 
ore | Taking turns of own accord on swings ; | | i 
ie 1 ating in line for turn on slide, at drinkin i on oe their iia ae ow ; 
Cie. ? singing and how the children “danced” f 
Going willingly to end of line. (and insisted their parents join in also! ) HM 
soul Walking quietly through the halls when other whenever the radio was turned on. En- 4 
children were studying. couraging reports came in also about the ' 
| to} Playing the game or having the story the ma- development the children showed at home 4 
a peany wonned. in their ability to care for themselves and | 
es. Singing in groups or alone became such their own things. i 
bes } a pleasure that we had to limit the time Another indication that the children : 
heal we could allow. Rhythms were hailed were finding in the kindergarten that 
otes | With enthusiasm and if the rhythm period which they loved was the excellent attend- 
ime | Wete postponed beyond the usual time I ance that marked the entire year. Parents | 
ime | Was sure to be asked, “When are you wrote of their difficulties in keeping the i 
ude | going to play for us?” Such ardor showed children at home even when they were not i 
of | that the children were getting much satis- feeling well. 4 
Jg2 | faction from their experiences with music. Naturally many other activities and in- i 
10W From the parents came many encourag- terests entered into the year’s work, but | 
ach | ing reports. Their amazement over their the things briefly recorded here are the 3 
and | children’s interest in birds, trees and flowers ones that stand out as having been the 
ren, | was almost amusing. They frankly ad- most worthwhile for this group. 
her. i 
vity This I Shall Say! | 
fol- 
a By EDWARD M. TUTTLE 
A moment's quiet thought enables me 
= To know what I can say when children see 
are” Upon the ash-pile, picking coal to burn, 
The father of their friend; and seeing, turn 
Astonished, calling out. At any cost 
His daughter's faith in him must not be lost. 
nity “How good of him,” I'll say, “to save and use 
‘= What others throw away!” So I'll excuse; 
ues And soon they'll forget and go about 
rdes Their work; my teaching plans will straighten out. 
rece Mr. Tuttle is editor-in-chief of Row, Peterson and 
on, Company publications. This is bis reply to “What 
| be Shall 1 Say?” published on page 252 of the February 
issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
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The December 1942, issue of “Childhood 
Education” carried descriptions of federal 
programs for children: “Services for Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers and Their Rela- 
tion to Manpower’—the program of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices; “Children’s Services of the Federal 
Works Agency”—the program of the Work 
Projects Administration which is now being 
liquidated through Presidential decree 
issued December 1942, and “Extended 
School Services of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the Children of Working Motb- 
ers’—a program which provides services 
for preschool and school age children. This 
article by Miss Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
describes a fourth federal program for the 
care of children of working mothers. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a certain danger in sepa- 
rating out one element of a situation or prob- 
lem, and submitting it to independent scrutiny. 
That fact has repeatedly come to light in plan- 
ning care for the children of working mothers. 
Such plans, not to be lopsided, need to be 
viewed as part of a larger framework—the safe- 
guarding of the health and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the nation in peace as in wartime. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor is the government agency 
charged with the function of seeing problems 
that affect the nation’s children from this long- 
range viewpoint. Since its inception the Bureau 
has been concerned with every aspect of child 
life in the United States, and has played a vital 
role in the progress that has been realized 
toward extending to every child opportunity 
for wholesome family life, for health super- 
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By KATHARINE F. LENROG j 


The Childrens Bureau Pr 


FOR THE CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 


vision, education and recreation, and freedom 
from harmful child labor. The Bureau adminig 
ters grants to states made under the matern 
and child health provisions of the Social 
Act. It likewise administers the child-labor pro 


visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 19 
It is concerned with removing communi 


causes of delinquency in children and adole¢ 
cents, and in giving children a chance to make 


a good personal adjustment and to develop 
normally, no matter how much their environ 


ment is affected by such adverse circumstances 
as a major depression or a world war. 


The Children’s Bureau approach to the prob 
lem of care for children in a period wheg 
womanpower must be relied upon to supple 
ment manpower is naturally tempered by the 
full realization of what it means to any child 
to be deprived of a mother’s care. It has there- 
fore stressed the fact that now, as in peacetime, 
a mother’s primary duty is to her home and her 
children. This duty is one she cannot lay aside, 
no matter what the emergency. She must either 
adequately perform her motherhood role her- 
self, or be sure she turns it over to another, or 
others who will provide the best possible sub- 
stitute for her own care. 


This opinion has been supported by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
who, recognizing the importance of preserving 
family life, issued a statement in August 1942, 
on “Policy on Employment in Industry of 
Women with Young Children,” pointing out 
that the first responsibility of women with 
young children, in a war as in peace, is to give 
suitable care in their own homes to the chil 
dren, that special efforts to secure the employ- 
ment in industry of women with young children 
should be deferred until full use has been made 
of all other sources of labor supply, that when- 
ever it is necessary that such women be em- 
ployed in essential industries (a) such women 
should be employed at such hours and on such 


shifts as will cause the least disruption in theif 


family life and (b) if any such women are un- 
able to arrange for the satisfactory care of 
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their children at home during their working 
hours, adequate facilities be provided, such 
facilities to be developed as community projects 
and not under the auspices of individual em- 
_ployers or employer groups. 

Efforts are now under way to recruit woman- 
power for war industry from among the women 
who are best able to give their labor and who 
are without children under fourteen years of 
age. Where it has been found necessary to 
employ women with younger children, efforts 
are being made to care for their children. 

The Children’s Bureau, having early recog- 
nized the need for the day care of children of 
mothers employed in war industries, called a 
conference in Washington on July 31-August 
1, 1941, of outstanding representatives in the 
field of child care to discuss the need and the 
methods of meeting this need. Recommenda- 
tions for the day care of children of working 
mothers were drawn up at this conference. 

On December 20, 1941, a special day-care 
unit was estaBlished in the Children’s Bureau 
“to te responsible for the Bureau’s program, 
stimulating the development of day-care pro- 
grams by states and local communities, giving 
consultation service and advice to state and 
local public and private agencies, and cooperat- 
ing with other federal agencies interested in 
this field.” The functions of this unit are admin- 
istrative, consultative, advisory, and _policy- 
forming. Consultation services have been fur- 
nished to state welfare departments through the 
regional child-welfare consultants. 


On August 28, 1942, the President allotted to 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices $400,000 for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers. This allocation represented an 
initial grant designed to provide stimulation 
and coordination of state and local resources for 
the care of children of working mothers. These 
funds are to be expanded through grants to 
states by the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services on the basis of state plans 
recommended by the Children’s Bureau and the 
U. S. Office of Education; the Children’s Bureau 
having responsibility for giving consultation 
services and for reviewing plans submitted by 
the state departments of welfare and the U. S. 
Office of Education having responsibility for 
giving consultation and for reviewing state 
plans submitted by the state departments of 
education. 

In carrying out the responsibilities assigned 
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to it under this allocation, the Children's Bureau 
is working through the state departments of 
public welfare and through them with state and 
local day-care committees and local departments 
of public welfare in the carrying out of surveys 
to determine the need for day care and the 
resources available, in developing standards for 
day care, and in preparation of state and local 
plans for the promotion of day-care programs. 
By February 13, 1943, twenty state plans to 
be administered by the state departments of 
public welfare had been recommended for 
approval by the Children’s Bureau and have 
been approved by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. These plans provide for 
the employment of specialized staff to assist in 
the development of policies and standards of 
care and to give advisory services to local com- 
munities in planning and organization. 


Services for the Children 
of Working Mothers 


The Children’s Bureau recommends that com- 
munity facilities include a wide variety of serv- 
ices suited to the needs of both preschool and 


school age children. Some of these, such as after- . 


school activities in school libraries, gymnasiums 
and workshops for the older child whose 
mother is employed, would normally be the 
function of the public schools, and at the 
federal level would be included in the planning 
for day care by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Those which are included in Children’s Bureau 
planning, and which would come under the 
supervision of state and local departments of 
public welfare are: 

Counseling or information service which is designed 
to help the parents at the crucial time of deciding on 
whether or not the mother is going to work; giving 
the parents information on available resources for the 
care of their children; and, when needed, providing 
a continuing case-work service to the family as it 
makes its vital adjustment to changed home condi- 
tions.’ The Children’s bureau has published an article 
entitled, “Counseling Service in a Day Care Program,” 
and has other material available for local use in estab- 
lishing counseling service. 

Foster-family day care which is a plan for the place- 
ment and care of children in homes other than their 
own for part of the twenty-four-hour day. This service 
is particularly adapted to children under two years of 
age and to children for whom group care is not suit- 
able or easily available. It may also be used for chil- 
dren of school age, before and after school hours. 


Foster-family day care is particularly useful when the * 


family lives at a considerable distance from nursery 
schools or day-care centers. As far as possible the foster- 


1This might also be a function of educational 
agencies. 
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family homes should be developed by established 
social agencies in the community in order to assure 
careful selection and su a of the homes. Foster- 
family day care should be supervised or licensed by 


the appropriate state or local department or its 
authorized agent. 

Homemaker service which would make it possible 
for children to remain in their own homes under the 
care and supervision of a woman who is competent to 
manage the home and to care for the children. Such 
service is strictly limited of course by the number of 
trained homemakers available. It can be particularly 
useful in the case of a sick child, whose mother might 
otherwise be obliged to absent herself from her work. 

Homemakers must be carefully selected and trained 
for the vg which they give and should, therefore, 
be provided 7 a family welfare or child welfare 
agency and work under its direction. 

Day-care centers which provide full day care for 

| children and before and after school services 
or children of school age. Various types of group care, 
recreational and educational activities may be pro- 
vided at these centers as the need is indicated. Such a 
center must have the physical facilities and personnel 
to provide the care and guidance which the child 
needs. These centers should meet the standards pre- 
scribed by the state for the various types of care pro- 
vided. Special consultation service and assistance on 
this subject has been provided by the Children’s 
Bureau consultants. 


Concern for the health of children is an im- 
portant aspect of all forms of child care. State 
and community health agencies should have a 
part in planning and operating the programs 
of day care and in seeing that health safeguards 
and medical services are included. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau provides consultation on the va- 
rious aspects of child health. 

States and local communities are beginning 
to appraise their position in regard to day care. 
Thirty-five of the states are known to the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to have statewide day care com- 
mittees. Of these, twenty-three are committees 
or subcommittees of the state defense councils, 
the trend being toward this type of affiliation. 
Such day care committees have also been estab- 
lished in approximately two hundred fifty-eight 
counties or local communities throughout the 
country. The functions of state and local com- 
mittees are to review needs, develop comprehen- 
sive programs of day care, establish or approve 
standards of care, and otherwise promote em- 
ployment and recruitment policies and com- 





munity services that will assure the fullest 
sible consideration of the welfare of children. 


The Question of Federal Aid 
The situation in regard to child care whic 


now exists and which will undoubtedly become 


more of an emergency in months to come ig 


being met with all the resources now availah 7 
by federal, state and local authorities. It is be 


coming more and more apparent that such p 


sources and such efforts will need to be supple- 


mented. 


The expansion of the WPA nursery schools 
has met a small part of the need. However, the 
WPA projects are now being liquidated 
Some of these projects are being transferred to 
projects financed in part by federal funds made’ 


available for community facilities under the 


Lanham Act. Others will have to be disbanded 
unless some other form of financing can be 


worked out. 


The Children’s Bureau Advisory Committee 


on Day Care recommended at«a meeting on 
October 27 that federal aid be provided for 
children of working mothers, distributed in the 
form of grants to state welfare departments 
through the Children’s Bureau and to the state 
education departments through the United 
States Office of Education. Probably only after 
all the states and communities where the day- 
care problem exists have explored their needs 
and their resources for meeting them will the 
answer to the qustion of how much federal aid 


is needed, and how it should be provided, be 


completely clear. 

Only a beginning has been made. The 
number of women now employed in no way 
approximates the number to be used in the 
future, should the war continue over a relatively 
long period. Additional programs must be initi- 
ated as the problem develops. Planning will be 
adequate if we always keep in mind the | 
range objective—that no matter what the diff 
culties and the adverse circumstances involved, 
the opportunities for health, happiness and nor- 


mal development must be brought to every child 


as a right under democracy. 


EWS ITEM: Responsibility for group and foster day care of children in Mary- 

land heretofore handled by WPA has been assigned to the state department 

of education and the department of public welfare. The state took over the 
function on February first when all WPA activities came to an end. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
“0 f— CHILDREN IN A WORLD OF CONFLICT. 
ipple- | By Roy F. Street. Grand Rapids: Christopher 





Publishing House, 1941. Pp. 304. $2.50. 
Parents who have a habit of consoling them- 


a 





oe selves and each other for what they consider 
ed to} theif children’s shortcomings by saying, “Oh, 
madi well, children are all alike,’ will have a hard 


- the} time clinging to this notion after reading Dr. 
nded | Street’s book. None of that “peas in a pod” 

be business is here. Children are individually dif- 
ferent in every way, and their responses to the 
demands of life are correspondingly different. 


z on The “world of conflict” to which the title 
fel refers is the child’s world, not our contempo- 


1 the | "ty blazing sphere as we might at first glance 
suppose. Certain conflicts, the very conflicts in 


sail which have been found “the great and lasting 
sien dramas of life,” arise for the child out of the 
aims and demands of parents, presence or ab- 


day sence of brothers and sisters, and particularly 
eeds | out of participation in a life of conflicting cul- 
‘the | ‘ures with the necessity of making “adaptations 
aid | © 4 Variety of managements.” The book's pri- 

purpose is “to examine some of the ways 
in which children respond to environments 
The | Which are confusing and frequently hostile, and 
to indicate what might be done to help them 
the | Make the most adequate adjustments.” For logi- 
vely | cal reasons most attention is given to the school. 
niti- In Chapter VI, “The School and the World 
| be $ Conflict,” Dr. Street states that a strong free 
mg- § people need a “flexible school program” in the 
ifi- } hands of “imaginative teachers.” Chapter VII 
ved, on “The School Organization” and the three 
10f- | immediately following chapters on “Knowing 
aild the Child,” “Teacher-Pupil Relationships,” and 
“The Teacher at Work” might provide material 
for live discussion in a group of teachers. The 
attack upon the predetermined “activity pro- 
gram” would call out some staunch defenders, 
as would the recommended method of “explora- 
tion, discovery of problem, problem solution.” 
Would there be some murmurings at the cate- 
gorical statement in the last chapter that the 
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cultural group must assume responsibility for 
helping the child to become socially useful and 
economically independent when he becomes a 


This is a stimulating book, strewn with anec- 
dotes and life histories. It gives adults real re- 
sponsibilities to shoulder—Véirgil M. Rogers, 
Superintendent, River Forest Public Schools, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


CHILDCRAFT. Edited by S. Edgar Farquhar, 
Patty Smith Hill, and Milo Winter. Chicago: 
The Quarrie Corporation, 1942. 14 volumes. 
$42.00. 


“Read Us a Story, Mother”—In these days 
of strains and dangers from without, fortunate 
is that home where from within normal, happy, 
constructive pleasures for the children can be 
maintained by their mother. Especially is this 
season rich in its possibilities for fireside joys, 
since the call of the automobile is not so in- 
sistent. Reading aloud together, this year of 
all years, is one of the greatest of family joys, 
and a joy that both rich and not-so-rich homes 
may freely share. The publication of the 1942 
Parent Edition of Childcraft will meet a warm 
welcome, and it is well worth the welcome. 

Childcraft combines many of the values of 
the more usual sets of children’s fine literature 
with some unique values of its own. Like other 
sets, Childcraft includes a careful selection of 
old and new stories and poems appealing espe- 
cially to children from two to twelve years 
old, illustrated with charm, durably bound. 
There are six volumes of this literature alone. 

The titles of the volumes are in themselves 
intriguing: I, Poems of Early Childhood; II, 
Narrative Poems and Creative Verse (some 
fifty pages of poems actually written by young 
children); III, Experience Stories and Animal 
Friends; IV, Folk and Fairy Tales and Legends; 
V, Our Own Country and Foreign Lands; VI, 
Holidays and Famous People; VII, The Grow- 
ing Child; VIII, Guidance and Development; 
IX, Ways to Learning; X, Nature Excursions; 
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XI, Play Activities (including games, parties, 
hobbies, the care of pets, things to make at 
home, festivals and other craftwork); XII, 
Parent Guide and Index; and two books with 
pages of double width which form Volumes 
XIII, Art and Music; and XIV, Science and 
Industry. Two of these volumes we must espe- 
cially speak of here: one is the art and music 
book giving pictures by children and music for 
children of unusual interest and value; the 
other, the volume called “Ways to Learning.” 
The latter is one of the few books in existence 
written in everyday language to help the aver- 
age parent understand just how to supplement 
in the home the work of the school. This volume 
in itself would make a good year’s source ma- 
terial for a parent-teacher study group. 

Childcraft offers to parents an excellent par- 
ent library of six volumes included in the set. 
In addition ‘to these bound volumes there is a 
monthly bulletin to guide the parent in the use 
of Childcraft during each successive month, and 
an advisory service for individual mothers open 
without charge for a period of three years, giv- 
ing special help on child guidance from the 
reference library of the publishers. 

Naturally in any work of this size a reviewer 
may find some emvhasis she herself might 
wish changed. The main one in this case is the 
article on children’s radio programs. Here one 
could wish that the author had been more 
objective in her evaluation of the place of the 
radio in the home education of the child under 
twelve. and more detailed in suggesting ways 
of building uv active interests in the cultural 
life of the child. 

The reviewer is tempted to evaluate these 
books also from the cost asvect. If purchased 
outright they cost forty-two dollars; if paid for 
in installments, they cost ten cents a day for six- 
teen months. It is possible that a mother trained 
in the selection of literature for children might 
at less cost mike equally useful compilations, 
although in less attractive form. But this is not 
to sav she inevitably would take the pains to do 
so. Though the cost of these books is higher than 
this reviewer could wish, the fact still is clear: 
that home is indeed fortunate where the parents 
have found themselves able to purchase these 
excellent and charming volumes.—Elizabeth M. 
Manwell. Svracuse, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Hollis L. Caswell. New Y orky 
American Book Company, 1942. Pp. 321, 
$2.50. " 


The author of this book, in a sanely pro 
gressive spirit, has examined critically - 
trends in elementary education and has stated 
his own point of view as to the characteri ied 
of a good elementary school program. He has 
presented in detail the implications of his philos. 
ophy for the aims, curriculum, and organization” 
of the school. A brief summary of desirable lines’ 
of future development, presented in the final 
aie is especially suggestive. : 


“The elementary school program should’ 
be ‘oa more fully on an understanding and 
appraisal of the social forces and conditions of | 
our times.” 

2. “Looking forward, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in elementary schools should | 
see that their schools are tied to the immediate | 
communities they serve through the closest of 
all konds, mutual help and need.” 

3. “In brief, we are now seeking to create in 
America a twelve-year common school program 
which truly meets the needs of all children and 
youth, affording them an equalized educational 
opportunity for the entire period.” 

4. “Looking forward, those who are con- 
cerned with the advancement of the education © 
of children of elementary school age should 
continue to emphasize the importance of chil- 
dren as persons.” 

5. “The modern elementary school should 
have a program planned with the all-round de- 
velopment of children in view. It should afford 
children guided experiences in all the important 
areas of living compatible with their maturity.” 

6. “. . . The continuation of the conflict © 
over the subject-centered and the child-centered _ 
curriculum offers little hope of improved prac- 
tice. . .. The need is for a source of orienta- 
tion for curriculum development which recog- 
nizes both the results of group experience 
recorded in the subjects and the needs of the 
individual.” 

7. “The effort should be to develop types of 
organization which recognize the principles of 
democratic action and which foster democratic 
values. Participation of all members of the 
school staff should be recognized as essential in ~ 
the formulation of educational policies."—John — 
W. Carr, Jr., Professor of Education, Duke 
University. 
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THREE SMART SQUIRRELS AND SQUEE. 
By Margaret Friskey. Illustrated by Lucia Pat- 
ton. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 
1942. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Children 3 to 7 who enjoyed The Seven 
Diving Ducks by Miss Friskey will immediately 
take Squee to their hearts. Squee forgets! His 
brothers are all very smart and responsible 
young squirrels, but Squee cannot remember 
anything, not even where he buries his nuts. 
Of course this state of affairs cannot be endured 
by a self-respecting family of squirrels; so the 
intelligent brothers take Squee in hand and 
teach him to remember. Their memory system 
is highly entertaining and what's more, it works. 
The fun is enhanced by Miss Patton's irresist- 
itle pictures of high I1.Q. squirrels and their 
scatter-brained brother. Squee’s little acorn 
thinking-cap adds to his appeal. A highly recom- 
mended picture-story for our youngest. 


THE “TALL” BOOK OF MOTHER GOOSE. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 120. 
$1.00. 


Should -tooks for children be tall or short, 
fat or thin? Some earnest souls think they have 
the answer in exact inches, but our experiences 
have failed to validate their sober searchings. 
Trying out a series of nursery school children 
with various copies of Mother Goose in many 
shapes, sizes, and colors, we arrived at the start- 
ling conclusion that: 

Some liked them big, 

Some liked them small, 

Some liked them thick and fat, 
But most liked them all. 


With this background we opened The TALL 
Mother Goose in a peaceful frame of mind, 
knowing full well that if the pictures were gay 
and plentiful children would like it. Sure 
enough, this edition abounds with pictures so 
gav in color, so lively in action, so disturbingly 
realistic on one page and so amusingly imagina- 
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tive on the next that children are sure to love it. 
This is not an orthodox interpretation of Mother 
Goose; it leans to the modern and some adults 
will be none too happy over two or three of 
the pictures. Nevertheless, they have great 
beauty and dash in color and design. The illus- 
trations are a humorous combination of long 
ago and today, but they are genuinely inter- 
pretative and vigorously alive. They will bear 
looking at and poring over again and again. 
There are more than a hundred verses and even 
more pictures. 


THE LAST OF THE SEA OTTERS. By Harold 
McCracken. Illustrated by Paul Bransom. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1942. Pp. 
99. $2.00. 


Hunted ruthlessly for their splendid fur, the 
sea otters are almost extinct. Their ancient home 
is the Aleutian Islands, but recently a small 
group of them has returned to the western 
coast of the United States. There the sea otters 
will be protected in the hope that the species 
may increase. 

Meanwhile, the first kook to be written about 
these beautiful animals is not only the result of 
scientific research but is also an unusually 
moving story. A more endearing picture of ani- 
mal life could scarcely be imagined. From the 
time the mother otter rocks her baby in her 
arms, combs his golden fur and purrs him to 
sleep, to the last page of their tragic history 
the reader’s sympathies are roused and held by 
these engaging creatures. There is excitement 
in the tremendous battles for survival among 
the creatures undersea. There the otters can 
hold their own. It is only at the hands of their 
relentless enemies, the hunters, that they suffer 
continuous defeat and death. The author has 
wisely avoided a fictitiously happy ending. The 
bitter disaster in those last pages is unforgettable 
and will perhaps emphasize as nothing else 
could, the need for some degree of fair play in 
the hunting of fur-bearing animals. This is a 
fine study and an exciting story. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NURSERY. By Ralph H. 
Ojemann. National Parent-Teacher, February 
1943, 37:17-19. 


Learning to make choices. An environment 
for the growing child can be one of dictation 
or it can be one in which the child can make 
some choices. “Careful studies of children work- 
ing and playing under domineering adults as 
contrasted with children living under more 
democratic conditions have demonstrated that 
an environment full of ‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts’ tends 
to produce many behavior problems that are 
not encountered in a more democratic situation.” 

Democracy means recognizing the individual 
as a personality and at the same time recogniz- 
ing the interests and needs of each person in a 
given activity. Democracy also means that there 
can be no favoritism but that the welfare of 
each member is to be considered equally with 
that of all the others. Furthermore, in demo- 
cratic situations the child helps in making 
some decisions. 


AS THE CHILD TALKS TO HIMSELF. By 
Gladys Risden. Progressive Education, Janu- 
ary, 1943, 20:20-22. 


Intellectual explorations. “It is not for emo- 
tional release alone that the child needs a primi- 
tive language with which to talk to himself. He 
needs it for the execution of his intellectual ex- 
plorations.” 

Parents and teachers who would help the child 
learn to talk to himself should ponder the fol- 
lowing suggestions: “(1) Provide the child 
opportunities for soul-stirring and curiosity- 
impelling experiences. (2) Provide him oppor- 
tunities for getting away from the maddening 
crowd to talk to himself after he has had such 
experience. (3) Provide him with a variety of 
media and let him take his choice. Two or three 
media may be needed for talking about different 
aspects of the same thing. (4) It is the doing, 
as well as the product, that is important. Do 
not make the product important by exhibiting 
it. (5) As the child matures, his impressions 
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will increase in range and complexity and he | 


need, therefore, increased range in the vocab 
lary of his language.” : 
THE MOTION PICTURE AS COMMUNICA. 


TION. By Henry Harap. Social Education, 


January 1943, 7:19-21. 


Distinguishes between communication ay) 


giving and as exchanging. An unusually con- 


structive viewpoint is expressed in this article} 


which calls attention to the film as both giving 
information or one-way communication, oa 
exchanging information or two-way informa- 
tion. There are many emotional responses to the 
movies that satisfy the need for communication 
in a very real way for many people. The dis- 
ciplined adult restrains his impulse to “talk 
back” at the movies but children know no such 
inhibitions. 

The films, like reading, offer many forms of 
vicarious experiences. In the schoolroom they 
are used to best advantage as a means of securing 
knowledge about experience. Films may be con- 
sidered as a means of learning, but not as 
planned learning. 


THE USE OF MAPS IN PROPAGANDA. By 
Louis O. Quam. The Journal of Geography, 
January 1943, 42:21-32. 

Propaganda weapons. The harmless map, so 
well known to all children in the elementary 
school, has become “an important propagandic 
weapon in psychological warfare.” The geo- 


politicians of Germany discovered that the pub- 
lic has great faith in the authenticity of data 


depicted on maps. 


Size, color and design have propaganda value. 
Paired maps lend themselves to the representa- 


tion of political ideas as well as to physical 


comparisons. Maps are also used to undermine 
morale in troops and civilians, used as psycho- 
logical offensives to keep nations neutral, and 
as a means to offend or inflate national ego. 


Hence, maps play an important role both in the 


prosecution of the war and in the designing of 


the peace that is to follow. 
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That Help Children and Teachers Toward 
Intelligent Citizenship 


THEY ALL LIKE TO READ. Reading Atti- 
tudes and Patterns of Eleven- and Twelve- 
Year-Olds. By Franc J. Thyng. New York: 
The Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 
Fifth Avenue, 1943. Pp. 24. $.15. 


A study of the reading interests of one hun- 
dred sixty-three boys and girls entering seventh 
grade, telling the kinds of books these ado- 
lescents prefer and giving reasons for their 
choices. Lists of the children’s favorite books 
and authors are given. 

Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone’s evaluation of 
adolescent reading interests, included in the 
bulletin, explains why these children were in- 
terested in animaJs, adventure and the impact 
of modern events. His pertinent remarks about 
the importance of interests and factors in- 
fluencing them will be of value to one teaching 
children of any age. 


NEWSPAPER DISCRIMINATION. An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Modern Media of Educa- 
tion, April 1942, Vol. 1. Columbus: Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Pp. 27. Price not given. 


A digest of articles on how to teach discrimi- 
nation in reading newspapers. Intended for use 
with high school students, but valuable for help- 
ing teachers to train themselves to read for 
insight, interpretation and cooperation. 


U. S. MINERALS AND US. Prepared by E. 
Laurence Palmer. Cornell Rural School Leaf- 
let, March 1942, Vol. 35. Ithaca: New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Pp. 32. Price not given. 


Illustrative material on the study of elemen- 
tary science that may be used directly in the 
classroom. Written with a view to helping chil- 
dren see their opportunities and responsibilities 
in regard to the world’s natural resources. A 
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treasure for rural teachers eager to expand a 
library of fascinating, authentic information. 


PROGRAMS AND UNITS IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Edited by Henry Kronenberg. 
Curriculum Series, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, a 
— of the NEA, 1941. Pp. 142. 

1.50. 


A thoughtful and varied approach to the 
problem of teaching social studies. It describes 
a variety of illustrative units in grades one to 
twelve contributed by public and private 
schools from all over the country. 


That Help One to Face Responsibilities as 
Teacher and Citizen in a W orld at War 


CHILD CARE PROGRAMS. A Handbook with 
Special Reference to Group Care of Children 
of Working Mothers. A report of the Child 
Care Committee of the State Defense Coun- 
cil. Hartford: Division of Instruction, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
May 1942. Pp. 85. Price not given. 


Suggestions for equipment, standards, sched- 
ules and food for programs serving two-, three- 
and four-year-olds all day; kindergarten chil- 
dren half days; school children outside regular 
school hours, and parents’ cooperative programs 
for all day care of young children. Of particular 
value are suggestions for safeguarding children 
in community programs and strengthening 
family relationships. 


THE WARTIME ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. Proceedings of the 
Eighth Institute on Education and the Ex- 
ceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic, 
Irene S. Seipt, director. Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Woods Schools, May 1942. Pp. 50. 
Single copies free. 

A challenging collection of addresses by 
people in various positions of social responsi- 
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bility showing the effect of war upon children 
and suggesting opportunities for adults to safe- 
guard the children. 


CHILDREN AND WAR. A Selected List of 
References. Compiled by Helen F. Conover. 
Washington, D. C.: Division of Bibliography, 
The Library of Congress, April 1942. Pp. 21. 
Price not given. 

References about children in World War I, 
in the Spanish Civil War, in China, under 
Naziism, in conquered Europe and in Great 
Britain; and about refugees in America. A sec- 
tion is devoted to the Children’s Crusade for 
Children and another to the United States at 
war. An important list for anyone responsible 
for directing the care of children. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
TION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 2. (Preliminary Edition). By Hugh Rus- 
sell Fraser, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office 
of Education, 1942. Pp. 50. Price not given. 
Mimeog. 

A guide to materials available from govern- 
ment sources during 1940 and 1941. Valuable 
in promoting an accurate understanding of 
facts and trends in the nation-wide program of 
making schools increasingly vital centers for the 
education of youth and adults facing a war-torn 
world. 


That Help Toward Conservation of 
Resources and Development of Morale 


HOME PLAY IN WARTIME. Stay at Home 
Recreation on a War Bond Budget. By Vir- 
ginia Musselman. New York: National Rec- 
reation Association, 1942. Pp. 19. Price not 
given. 


Suggestions for games and good times at 
home under all conditions, with bibliographies 
and addresses making it possible to secure in- 
formation about many more at little cost. De- 
lightfully illustrated with happy creatures by 
Jack McMillen. 


PLAYTHINGS. Better Buymanship, Use and 
Care, No. 15. Edited by Department of Re- 
search, Bernice Dodge, editor. Chicago: 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue; Toronto: 80 Richmond 
Street, West, revised 1942. Pp. 36. $.021% 
in stamps for postage. 
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Information and illustrations valuable for | 
anyone interested in learning what toys children 
of different ages like and why. Practical sug.” 
gestions for selecting, caring for and providing” 
substitutes for toys, when necessary, that will” 
meet the needs of growing children. : 


CORNELL RURAL SCHOOL LEAFLET. Vol. 
ume 36. Teachers’ Number. Prepared by E_ 
Laurence Palmer. Ithaca: New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
September 1942. Pp. 64. Price not given. 
Illustrative material offering suggestions on | 

the teaching of patriotism, safety, health, con- | 

servation and humaneness, connecting the in-— 

formation with the present war situation in a 

vivid manner. Prepared with rural teachers in 

mind but valuable for any citizen. 


That Help Prepare for Reconstruction 
After the War 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS IN THE ELE- | 
MENTARY SCHOOL. Education and Na- | 
tional Defense Series Pamphlet No. 6. By | 


Helen K. Mackintosh for U. S. Office of Edu- | 

cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 

Printing Office (for sale by Superintendent 

of Documents), 1942. Pp. 35. $.15. 

A statement of the need for teachers and 
administrators to evaluate the degree of democ- 
racy which their own deeds represent; and de- 
scriptions of practices by which children from 
kindergarten throughout the elementary grades 


are being taught to live according to democratic ~ 
principles in the classroom, in all-school activi- — 


ties and in the community. Valuable for parent- 
teacher associations and teacher training per- 
sonnel as well as teachers and administrators, 
since it emphasizes cooperation of all groups in — 
successfully building a sturdy democracy. 


PEACE AIMS. British Official Statements. A — 


Chronological Record, from September 2, | 


1939 to September 24, 1941. Concord, N. H.: 7 
Rumford Press, undated. Pp. 30. Price not 
given. 

A series of extracts from public statements © 
of British Ministers giving the date, occasion ~ 
and name of the person by whom the péace aim — 
was stated. The eight articles of the Atlantic 
Charter are included. Invaluable for a teacher 
needing to clarify her thinking in the midst of a 
confused world and to reaffirm her confidence — 
in the integrity of the aims of the British Gov- — 
ernment. 
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New A.C.E. Branches 
Decatur Association for Childhood Education, 
Georgia 
Later Elementary Club, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Alice E. Fitts 


Alice E. Fitts, pioneer leader in kindergarten 
education, died at her home in Brooklyn, New 
York, January 15, at the age of eighty-seven. 
Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Miss Fitts at- 
tended Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, then 
entered the Milwaukee Free Kindergarten 
Association Training School. She was graduated 
in 1887, twenty years after the establishment of 
the first kindergarten in the United States. She 
then entered the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
now the National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, where she studied with Elizabeth 
Harrison. After graduation in 1890 she joined 
the faculty and conducted day nurseries and 
classes in an Italian settlement on Chicago's 
south side. In 1892 she accepted the position of 
director of the kindergarten department of the 
newly organized Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, and remained there until the school was 
discontinued in 1917, when she retired. 

Miss Fitts had been a member of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education for many years, 
serving as vice-president of its predecessor, the 
International Kindergarten Union, for the years 
1904-1906. She was currently a member of the 
A.C.E. Committee of Nineteen, a group of lead- 
ers who undertake special projects for the 
Association. 


Regional A.C.E. Conferences 


One State Association in each of the six A.C.E. 
convention regions has been invited by the 
international Executive Board to plan a confer- 
ence for A.C.E. members in that particular 
region. Ir has been suggested that such confer- 
ences be held in connection with the summer 
sessions of colleges or universities. 

Since there will be no 1943 Annual Meeting 
of the Association because of wartime condi- 
tions (see page 307) it is believed that regional 
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conferences will offer a welcome opportunity 

for members within the six regions to meet, 

talk, and study together. The State Associations 
have been favorable to the idea and the follow- 
ing places and dates can be announced: 

North Atlantic: Wheelock College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. June 8-July 3. Sponsor, Massachusetts A.C.E., 
Lorraine Benner, President, 42 Forest Street, 
Springfield. 

Southeast: University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
June 15-17. Sponsor, North Carolina A.C.E., Joyce 
Cooper, President, Curry School, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Southwest: University of Oklahoma, Norman. Some- 
time in June. Sponsor, Oklahoma A.C.E., Martha 
Rinsland, President, 1108 South Thomas Street, 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Great Plains: University of Utah, Salt Lake City. June 
24-26. Sponsor, Utah A.C.E., Rose Jones, President, 
220 University Street, Salt Lake City. 


It is hoped that announcements regarding 
other conferences can be made later. 

Plans are being made to have a member of 
the international A.C.E. Executive Board or a 
Headquarters staff member, or both, present at 
each conference, to talk with individuals and to 
learn from conference members more about 
A.C.E. work and the education of young chil- 
dren in that region. 


Branch Uses Magazine 


From the Bozeman, Montana, Association for 
Childhood Education comes this description of 
how they use CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 

This year we are using CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and 
its theme, “Making Use of Human Resources,” as our 
program guide. Monthly meetings have been planned 
around the main topics of each issue. Reports of articles 
are usually followed by discussion by the whole group. 
Our program committee felt that in no other profes- 
sional publication could we get as fine material as in 
our own magazine and that it should therefore guide 
all our study this year. 


A.C.E. Committee News 


Mary L. Morse, chairman of the A.C.E. Liter- 
ature Committee, writes of their latest project 
as follows: 


As a committee we started out to seek, for our new 
book, “second generation” stories concerning American 
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MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Need These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 

ested ond school survey reported they consider 

Mor-Pla Blox indispensable. Simple in- 

terlocking principle means speedy con- 

We struction with a minimum of teacher 

| s&*\ help: three very good reasons why 
coumant® | children never tire of using them. 
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R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
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that takes stock of the past as a sound 
basis for future planning for the modern 
elementary school of today and tomorrow. 


Education in the 
Elementary School 
Hollis L. Caswell 


Professor of Education and 
Director, Division of Instruction 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


American Book Company 
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children. This quotation from Americans All, Fow i 
teenth Year Book of the Department of Supervi 
and Directors of Instruction, NEA: “The majority of 


children of the newer immigrant groups who are now 


entering our schools are third generation. . 


third generation does not, like the second generatic 


straddle two cultures,” makes me wonder if we shou 


not drop the generation label and consider selecting 


stories having behind them the various nation 


characteristics and cultures that go to make u oul 


America in the hope that they may make for a 


understanding and appreciation of each other among 


children. 


Miss Morse also announces that the Literature 
Committee will be greatly strengthened by the 
addition of two new members, Jennie Wahlert | 
of St. Louis, Missouri, who will represent the! 
A.C.E.’s Committee on Intercultural Relations, 
and Rosemary Livsey of the Teachers’ and Chil- | 


dren’s Department of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Public Library. 


Helping With Education Program 


The following people are now on leave from 
their usual positions to assist the U. S. Office of 
Education with its wartime program of extended 
school services: 


Agnes L. Adams, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Robert Eaves, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 

— aac Board of Education, Rochester, New 

or 

Wilma Garnett, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Margaret Hampel, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Ruth Henderson, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Frances Martin, Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 

William Maucker, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Margaret Paradise, State Department of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 

Maycie K. Southall, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 


New Radio Series 
A new program series entitled “Children and 


the War,” devoted to talks and interviews on 
the effects of war on small children, began in 


January over the Columbia network. It is heard 


on Monday afternoons at 4:30 EWT. 
Conducting the series is Mrs. Clifton Fadi- 
man, editor of Child Study Association publica- 
tions. Her material is based on the course bear- 
ing the same name and being given at the 
Child Study Association for mothers and civilian 
defense workers caring for children whose 
parents are engaged in war work. The program 
emphasizes ways of keeping small children 


emotionally healthy in times of stress and com- 
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Qf ly MODERN ARITHMETICS for MODERN LIVING 
CAMPBELL - WREN - OSBURN 
ature | 
y the) 
‘aul Tus SERIES is rich in social, economic, and informational material 
Chil. with a balanced distribution of problems according to the various 
re child interests and life activities. Problems are tied into the daily 
experiences of modern living and introduce valuable practical informa- 
“a tion that will function in the present and future lives of the children. 
ce ° . ° 
nded The authors have made a special effort to develop in the pupils clear 
thinking, good judgment, and ability to understand quantitative ideas 
ation, "ieee : . : ‘ ‘ 
: and to use quantitative techniques . . . With modifications according 
New to the maturity level of each book, the following general topics are 
Ohio represented: 
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pares the effect of the war on teen-age child ~| 
with its effect on still younger people. 


From a Relocation Center 


From Education for Victory, biweekly pub 
lication of the U. S. Office of Education, comes 
this account of work in the Relocation Center 
at Rohwer, Arkansas: 

The 878 elementary school pupils are under ¢ 
supervision of fourteen Civil Service teachers assi 
by twenty-two Japanese-American evacuees. Most 
these assistants have had little or no training or experi- 
ence in teaching and they are being prepared for edu 
cation work under the direction of the supervisor ¢ 









The Story of student teachers. With the exception of the first grade 
B teachers, each Civil — — is in charge of 
evacuee assistants and from fifty to seventy pupils. 
Young Scott ooks The greatest educational needs of the kindergart 
ae group are: — 
or ee poy 3 learn to speak and better understand the English 
: anguage. 

2 to 8. Any manuscript we accept must pass To understand that they are Americans. 


To develop and strengthen a sense of security. 


the hard test of their approval in classroom 
To express themselves creatively. 


tryouts. That's why we're sure that Young 

Scott Books are right for their audience. In the first grade, teachers are interpreting the) 
: F American democratic way. of living through activities) 

§ Take The Noisy Books by Margaret Wise | of the Center community. The close relationship be 


Brown and Leonard Weisgard. No five-year- tween a knowledge of English and everyday experi- 
old can resist imitating the familiar noises | €nes is stressed and children are urged to speak Eng.’ 





. . lish at home. 
that Muffin, the little dog, hears in country Second graders can understand simple stories told in 
and city, at home and seashore. English and they write well even without desks. Be- 


cause the Arkansas weather is different from that on 
§ Or The Guess Books by Charles G. Shaw. ice Wax: Cotas thin leave bodes eabiemned th hea 


These invite the child’s delighted participa- a weather chart and watching the time of sunrise and 
tion because the clues were carefully tested sunset. They are encouraged to take an interest in their 


so that they are just hard enough to be fun. new, strange community and to watch its development. 
In all phases of the work in the elementary school 


$ F our- and five-year-olds have a fine time as well as in the programs of the secondary grades and 
with Up Above and Down Below by Irma | the people's school, attempt is made to provide oppor- 


G. Webber, because the diagramatic pictures | tunity for these American citizens of Japanese ancestry 

and easy text of this first science book make to contribute toward the realization of the democratic 
Bat , aa : ideals of our country. 

familiar things exciting in new ways. y 


§ A two-year-old needs three things in a| Progressive School in China 





emieipemmritenetateeneee ee aE i . 


book: simplicity, color, and indestructibility. In 1934 Dr. W. T. Tao became internationally 
The Cardboard Books are all three—and an] [nown to educators through his “Little 
i irresistitle invitation to reading. Tansee” movement. This warted ia «ae 
§ When grown-up restrictions seem unrea- | near Shanghai where he taught underprivileged 


| sonable, Mary Ellen Vorse’s stories of how children. The only tuition exacted from his 
Grubby, Wakey, and Skinny grew clean, | pupils was the promise that each student would 
sleepy, and fat make bad habits seem utterly | :zapart the lesson of the day to someone else. 
silly. Soon scores of factory workers, coolies, and 
§ For full details about these and other | illiterate old people were receiving from the 
Young Scott Books, write for our illustrated | Children their first instruction. The movement 

spread throughout China. 











catalog. 

In 1939 Dr. Tao established at Peipei, twenty 

William R. Scott, Ine. miles from Chungking, a progressive school | 

‘ i devoted to the development of creative talents 
72 Fifth Ave. New York City | in children of exceptional promise. This year} “™ 
. United China Relief, through its China Aid” 
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FREE 


32-page booklet describ- 
ing in detail the objec- 
tives, organization, corre- 
lation of material, and 
content of the CHILD- 
CRAFT plan. Write, to- 
day, for a copy of this 
informative booklet. 











CHILDCRAPT is eccringty creative 


—says STERLING NORTH 


Literary Editor 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 











CHILDCRAFT is an effective plan for guiding the 
mental, physical, moral, and emotional activities of 
little children. It is easy to use—enjoyable for 
children. CHILDCRAFT instills good habits of 
thinking and conduct . . . gets them off to a 
right start in life . . . equips them better to meet 
life’s problems . . . guides their early steps toward 
success. CHILDCRAFT is excitingly creative. It 
teaches children self-reliance, fosters initiative, gives 
them the readiness to meet any challenge of the 
future. Write today for further information about 
this time-tested, widely approved plan of child 
rearing and guidance. Address BOX C-15 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


Publishers 
35 East Wacker Drive — Chicago, Illinois 








CHILDCRAFT — A Guide to Happy Childhood and Successful Child Rearing 
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ie , : . Council, will give financial aid to the schoo 
Continuing New Basic success in reading beginning na a $3000 quarterly grant. 


renee Gh sempatery qrodes School for Norwegian Children 

he ew Basi eaders The January News Bulletin of the Insti 
T N a Ic R of International Education carries this inter 
announce for publication, summer, 1943 ing paragraph: 


A residential school for Norwegian children 
opened recently at Drumtochty Castle, Kindardine. 
shire, Scotland. Of approximately seventy Norwegian 
children who will attend the school many are refugees” 
who crossed the North Sea in open boats; others were 
taken by the British Navy after raids on Norway. The 
school will be experimental and the ‘subjects and 
methods of teaching will be similar to those used in 
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; ease Ler g Norway. 

People From London § 

Progress One of the most interesting recent develop. ~ 

ments in nurseries in England is reported by the | 

S = British Supply Council in North America: 
William S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot _ To help solve its staff difficulties and to induce mar- § To 

ried women with young children to take up work in 

Write for information. the store, one of London’s largest department stores | Vo 


has opened its own day nursery for employes’ small 
children. It is privately run; is staffed by two trained 
nursery school teachers, a cook and a cleaner, and 


CHICAGO ’ 
Scott, Foresman ATLANTA occupies an entire floor in the store building. Opening — 














daily at eight o’clock-in the morning, the nursery is THI 
and Company DALLAS available to children of from two to five years of age § 

NEW YORK belonging to the store’s employes. Parents are per- 

mitted to visit the children during their lunch hours 
or at other times when they are free. The children are I 
examined daily by the store’s resident doctor and are WE 
Ce ds Child C, g p bef given sun-ray treatment. As. 

; ae Federal Aid Bill 

For those working to establish child ; : ; SoM 
care centers or other facilities for the A new bill for federal aid to education was ae 
care of children of working mothers. introduced into the Senate on February 4. It is AC 
CONTENTS known as S. 637, Educational Finance Act of AF 
Make It for the Children - Ee ae 1943. This bill takes the place of S. 1313, intro- Fou 
Bibliography ¢ of Books for, Young Children duced last year. Copies of the bill for study I 
Uses for Waste Materials _ CHI 


Adminstration vg of Young Cniren Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, CH 
—— - N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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| Helping Children Work Alone (mimeo- | | EDUCATIONAL WOOD Toys || 5X 
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